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ONE result of the life-long devotion with which Sir Stephen 
R. Glynne pursued his favourite study of ecclesiology was a 
large collection of manuscript volumes containing his “ Notes” 
upon more than 4,500 of the pre-Reformation churches of Eng- 
land and Wales. Of these, “The Notes on the Churches of 
. Kent”, 312 in number, were edited in 1877 by his nephew and 
heir, Mr. William Henry Gladstone, M.P., who has now also 
very courteously placed at the service of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association those relating to the churches of the four 
Welsh dioceses. Beyond their own intrinsic value, there is a 
special appropriateness in these “ Notes” of our first President 
finding a permanent home in the pages of our Journal. 

From the earliest visit I have noticed in these MSS., viz., 
that to Beddgelert in “1824”, down to Llangwyfan, in the Vale 
of Clwyd, viz., “March 28th, 1874”, only a short while before 
his death, and probably one of the very last he made, we see 
that the “ Notes” extend over a period of no less than fifty years, 
and that he must have begun his observations at the age of six- 
teen, when Pugin was only twelve years old, and the Manuals 
of Bloxam and Parker were as yet unthought of. These fifty 
years have never been surpassed in respect either to the awak- 
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ened interest and intelligence brought to bear upon the field of 
ecclesiology, or to the remarkable work of church building and 
restoration, which has left to the present day but few churches 
unrebuilt or unrestored. Sir Stephen’s “ Notes”, therefore, have 
a twofold value, in the accurate description of what he saw, and 
of what has subsequently been either greatly modified or alto- 
gether removed. His Handbook of Ecclesiology, compiled for the 
Cambridge Camden Society, testifies to his thorough knowledge 
of his subject ; and those who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance will remember how minute and accurate were the details 
he could readily recall to mind, and what an extraordinary 
memory underlay his quiet and unassuming manner. 

The personal esteem with which he was regarded by his neigh- 
bours is witnessed alike by the restored north door of St. Asaph 
Cathedral, and by the memorial reredos in Hawarden parish 
church ; and the lineaments of his well remembered features are 
happily stereotyped in the monumental effigy which family 
piety has there dedicated to his memory. 

The “ Notes”, which were originally made at great intervals 
of time and place, as opportunity presented itself, are here 
brought together under their respective dioceses, and arranged 
alphabetically under their several deaneries. We begin with, 
the diocese of St. Asaph, in which Sir Stephen himself resided, 
and with which we are more immediately acquainted ; and we 
propose to go on to St. David’s next in order, for which the 
venerable Dean has kindly volunteered his assistance. 


D. R. T. 








IN. THE FOUR WELSH DIOCESES. 


Diocese of St. Asaph. 


DEANERY OF ST. ASAPH. 
ST, ASAPH (PARISH CHURCH). 


TuIs consists of two equal aisles, with the usual want 
of distinction of chancel ; and over the west end of the 
southern aisle is a small turret with a bell in an open 
arch. The whole is Perpendicular, most of the win- 
dows having contracted arches of two or three lights. 
The two at the east end are of four and five lights, with 
transoms. A plain, single window lights the pulpit on 
the south side. A south porch is very plain. There 
are five contracted arches dividing the two aisles, 
springing from light lozenge piers of shafts. The roof 
of the northern aisle is plain and barn-like ; that of 
the south aisle has pierced tracery above the beams, 
and is of high pitch, with ribs dividing into panels ; 
the bosses elegant, and some figures under the brackets. 
The whole well varnished, and rather handsome. On 
the south side of the altar is a rude double piscina with 
an opening between the two parts. The font is circu- 
lar, upon a similar shaft. There are a northern and 
western gallery, in the latter of which is the organ 
formerly in the Cathedral. The east window of the 
chancel (the south body) is too large for the church ; 
has five wide lights below, with wide, flat arches, appa- 
rently an alteration, and debased. The upper part has 
above the transom better tracery and some pieces of 
coloured glass. There is a single lancet on the south 
side, perhaps original, and two late Perpendicular win- 
dows of four lights. On the north is much bare wall, 
one window of two lights, and an arch almost round, 
clearly very late, and one of three lights without foils, 
At the east of the north aisle is a transomed window 


of four lights, superior to that east of the chancel ; one 
62 
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of two lights at the west of the nave. All windows 
have drips on corbels. 

Restoration going on, 1872. The pews and galleries 
removed, and replaced by open seats ; and a new bell- 
cot at the west end, and new porch." 


BODFARI (ST. STEPHEN), 
1839, 


This church has a west tower, a body and south aisle, 
with no distinction of chancel; the whole exterior 
glaring with whitewash ; the architecture coarse and 
plain, probably late Perpendicular; the tower very 
rude, with plain battlements, and no buttresses ; the 
south porch exceedingly plain. There is a cross upon 
the east gable. The windows have contracted arches 
or square heads; the eastern is of three lights, and 
contains some stained glass representing figures of 
saints under canopies. The body is divided from the 
aisle by six pointed arches on wooden octagonal pillars. 
The pews are regular and uniform. The pulpit has 
some pretty good wood carving of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Date on pulpit, 1635. The font is octagonal, 
with a quatrefoil on each face. The south aisle has 
been rebuilt in an improved style. 

The situation is very pleasant, commanding a fine 
view over the Vale of Clwyd.’ 


CAERWYS. 


This church has a west tower, a nave, chancel, and 
south aisle. The tower rude and plain, with battle- 
ment, but no buttresses, and square-headed belfry win- 


1 Re-opened October 18,1872. In addition to the above, a memo- 
rial pulpit and stained windows were inserted, and the organ trans- 
ferred to the east end of the north aisle. 

2 The church was rebuilt in 1865, except the tower, and comprises 
chancel with south organ-chamber and vestry (divided from the 
rest of the church by a screen), nave with south aisle of four bays, 
western tower and south porch. The altar and the pulpit bear the 
same date, 1635, and the panels of the latter represent Faith, Jus- 
tice, Mercy, Watchfulness, and Prudence. 
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dows. There are separate roofs to the body and aisle, 
but no parapet. . There is a pointed arch between the 
nave and Hanioal The chancel is divided from the 
aisle by wooden pillars supporting the roof. The east 
window of the chancel is of five lights, plain Perpendi- 
cular; that of the south aisle is Decorated, of five 
lights, and contains some really good stained glass. 
There is another southern window which is Decorated, 
and of two lights ; the others are square-headed, and 
_ Perpendicular, except one which is of. two trefoil- 
headed lights. There is no distinction in size between 
the two aisles; and as often happens in Wales, it is 
not easy to say which is the chancel. The northern 
chancel and the nave have a rude, open roof; the com- 
partments filled with wooden quatrefoils. In the south 
chancel there is a much more enriched roof; at least its 
cornice displays bands of vine-leaves and grapes, with 
pierced quatrefoils. Under the Decorated window in 
the chancel is an arch in the wall, for a tomb, with ele- 
gant moulding and feathering. 


CWM (ST. VALACINIAN).’ 
1839. 


This plain and neglected church is, as usual, small, 
consisting only of a nave and chancel, and no steeple. 
The situation. is on a considerable declivity, so that the 
floor rises towards the east end. The architecture is 
rude and coarse, probably late Perpendicular; the win- 
dows square-headed for the most part, but that at the 
east end, of five lights, with a flat arch. There are a 
few fragments of stained glass. The south door has a 
pointed arch, and near it is a stoup. The roof is shingled, 
and there is no chancel-arch ; the seats open, and very 
rude, with ends surmounted with a kind of fleur-de- 
lys, but all in a very rotten state. There is an ugly 
wood screen across the chancel, and in the north wall 


1 So Browne Willis; but more correctly “ Mael and Sulien.” 
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of the chancel a pointed arch.with dripstone. The font 
is square, upon a pedestal of like form. The exterior 
whitewashed. The situation picturesque.’ 


DISSERTH. 
1839. 

This church is even smaller than Meliden, and has 
neither aisles nor distinction of chancel. There is no 
steeple. The west doorway appears to be Norman with 
very plain shafts. Some windows are trefoil-lancets, 
others square-headed. The east window is Perpendicu- 
lar, of five lights, and is remarkable for the very fine 
stained glass which it contains, in which appear figures 
of apostles, kings, etc., very well preserved. The inte- 
rior is modernised and pewed.? 


In the churchyard is an ancient cross with knotted 
sculpture. 


GWAENYSGOR (ST. MARY). 
14th Jan. 1854, 


A neat little Welsh church, recently’ put into good 
repair and nice order. As usual, the plan is single, 
without aisles, or distinct chancel, with the small open 
bell gable at the west end, and a south porch, which is 
unusually large, and the more remarkable from being 
vaulted in stone. Within this porch is a curious door- 
way, of very wild character, and perhaps early. The 


1 The church was re-opened on August 2, 1881, after a restora- 
tion which embraced the removal of the high and unsightly pews 
put up in 1843 in lieu of those mentioned as above, and the substi- 
tution of open seats. 

2 This church was re-opened, after restoration, on Sept. 22, 1875. 
A small aisle or chantry for organ and vestry has been added on the 
north side, and also a south porch, and open seats substituted for 
the pews. The beautiful east window, dated 1450, appears to repre- 
sent Our Lord’s genealogy from the Kings of Judah. The central 
figures of each light are crowned and gorgeously robed kings seated, 
and figures of ancestors of Our Lord on either side. In the central 
light is a king, and Joseph at his side; above, David playing on his 
harp ; and above him the Blessed Virgin Mary holding the Saviour, 
and surrounded by an aureola of glory. (W. A. Leighton.) The 
churchyard cross is described and figured in Professor Westwood’s 
Lapidarium Wallie, p. 208, plate xc. 

3 ap. 1846. 
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door has a very odd straight-sided arch of rude character, 
rising at once from the jambs, and is set under a pointed 
arch, the intermediate space or spandrels being orna- 
mented with a kind of panel or diaper work, some- 
thing in the form of roses, but shallow, and with a 
kind of sunk panelling. The character is very strange 
and of doubtful period. The east window is Perpen- 
dicular, of three lights. On the north-east is a plain 
slit; other windows are square-headed, of late character, 
and some new. There is no west window nor door. 
The roof seems to have been renewed and is open, of 
cradle form. The seats are all open and new. The 
font has a square bowl, upon four legs, panelled with 
starred circles. 
In the churchyard is the shaft of a cross. 


MELIDEN (ST. MELID). 
1839. 


A small church with a nave and chancel, and large 
rude south porch. No steeple, but a bell hung in an 
open arch over the west end. The roof shingled. The 
nave is wide, and the windows mostly square-headed 
and late Perpendicular, but some modernized. The 
pews regular; a great want of ancient features, and, 
though neat, very modern in appearance. The font a 
plain octagon, on a base of like shape. 


RHUDDLAN (ST. MARY). 
1829. 


This church has the frequent Welsh arrangement 
of a double body of some length, the chancel occupying 
the east end of the northern, and a tower at its west 
end. The arcade is low, of six pointed arches, with 
plain octagonal pillars having capitals. The tower 
opens to the nave by a pointed arch. The whole 
seems to be of the poor Welsh Perpendicular. The 
east window is of that character, and contains some 
portions of stained glass. At the west of the south 
aisle is a triple window with obtuse unequal lights. 
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The other windows are modern. The roof is of open 
timbers, with rude foliations as at Abergeley. The 
tower is coarse, with rude belfry windows and a battle- 
ment; its west window walled up. The tower is 
engaged at the west end of the northern aisle or body, 
and is remarkable for being oblong and not square, 
wider from east to west. It opens to the nave by a 
plain pointed arch, with continuous mouldings. The 
arcade is of six arches, of which the western is stopped 
by the wall of the tower. There is a plain piscina in 
the south aisle, but some way from the west end, 
showing that there was once an altar there. The 
font octagonal and small, attached to a pier. There 
is a modern Gothic monument to Dean Shipley, in 
form of three ogee sedilia, and another to Elizabeth 
and Frances Stapleton, who were married in this 
church on the same day, to Watkin Williams, Esq., of 
Pembedw, and Sir Robert Cotton, Bart.; and died, 
aged 86 and 85, April 26th and April 28th, 1829. 
There is a cross-flag on a slab outside the church, 
and another with both cross and sword. The situa- 
tion is good, on an eminence commanding a fine view, 


steep above the Vorgd. 
1870, 


Rhuddlan Church, restored recently by G. G. Scott. 
The pews have given way to open seats, and the 
_ general effect is now solemn, though simple. 

All the windows have been restored. They are 
mostly of two lancet lights, but one on the north side, 
set high in the wall, is of two lights, with rather curious 
Decorated tracery." 


TREMEIRCHION. 


A small church and very low in elevation, consisting 
only of an undivided nave and chancel, with a kind of 


1 The tower-arch has also been re-opened, and the lower portion 
of the tower screened off as a vestry, in lieu of the previous one at 
the west end of the south aisle, which has been converted into a 


baptistery. 
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transept recently added on the north. There is no 
steeple, and the architectural character is very ordinary; 
the windows on the south are square-headed and appear 
to be modern. The east window has three trefoiled 
lights within a pointed arch, and some stained glass, 
not apparently Perpendicular. Another window on the 
north of the altar may be Decorated, and has two lights 
with trefoil heads. The interior has rather a modern 
appearance, and the roof has a modern ceiling of bad 
appearance, the original roof being removed. There 
are texts in illuminated characters on zinc on the walls. 
On the north wall is a very elegant Decorated tomb, 
beneath a fine arch having hood moulding with finial 
and head corbels, and fine double feathering with the 
four-leaf flower on the cusps. On the tomb is the 
efiigy of an ecclesiastic, with a small lion at his feet, 
and the sides of the tomb are panelled with ogee 
canopied niches with pinnacles between them. The 
four-leaf flower appears in the spandrels and round the 
shields. The legend runs, “‘ Hic jacet David ap Roderic 
ap Madoc.” In the transept is placed a cross-legged 
efigy of Sir Thomas Pounderling, bearing a shield 
charged with a lion rampant. The font hasan octagonal 
bowl, the alternate sides small, on a square panelled 
base. 

In the churchyard, on a slab, is some curious sculpture, 
with scrolls and knots; on another appears a cross ; 
and there is on another an effigy of a priest in a 
chasuble with a singular square cavity in his breast. 
There is also a rood in the churchyard,’ having fine 
ogee canopied niches on each of the four sides, with 


1 “Hic jacet David ap Hovel ap Madoc.” He is believed to be 
identical with “ Dafydd Ddu Hiraddug”, a canon of St. Asaph Cathe- 
dral, and vicar of this parish about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. If so, he was the translator into Welsh of the “ Officium 
B. Mariw”’, printed in the Myvyrian Archaiology, 1870, pp. 367-77. 

2 The churchyard cross was sold a few years ago by the parochial 
authorities, and the proceeds applied to the repairs of the parish 
church. It is now at St. Beuno’s College. 
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sculpture representing the Holy Family—the crucifix 
and two apostles. The church is filled with pews. 

There is a south porch and west door. In a large 
gallery is a finger-organ. 





DEANERY OF CAEDEWAUN. 


ABERHAVESP (8. GWYNOG). 
Oct. 26th, 1855. 


A small church of single form without distinction of 
chancel, and at the west end a short tower not quite 
equalling in height the roof of the nave, and sur- 
mounted as usual in this county by a pointed wooden 
belfry or cage. ‘The windows are mostly square-headed, 
and of late, poor character; but there is one plain 
Norman one on the north side of the chancel, and at 
the east end a plain single lancet. The south porch is 
modern and of brick, the roof open (with foliated 
panels) ; the tower coarse and rude, without openings. 
The churchyard very pretty and the graves adorned 
with flowers. 

The church was in great measure rebuilt about 1860, 
when new windows were inserted and a new tower 
built at the west end, which is bald and unsatisfactory, 
with battlement but no pinnacles; but the former 
characteristic belfry was far preferable. The roof re- 
mains untouched, and probably much of the walls is 
original. The internal arrangements bad.’ 


1 “On a certain Monday in November 1866, a sufficient number 
of hands were introduced by the Rector, the gallery was removed, 
the skylights closed, slated, and plastered ; the pew doors removed, 
and the pews cut down to one uniform height ; the pulpit, with its 
first and second story, was lowered and removed; and the font 
placed in its proper site ; and all was finished by Sunday.” (Thomas’ 
History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, p. 311.) In 1877 the nave was 
reseated, a new pulpit and desk erected, and the chancel and aisle 
floored with encaustic tiles. 
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LLANDYSSUL (S. TYSUL). 
April 21st, 1858, 


This church has merely a nave and chancel undis- 
tinguished, and nearly all the ancient features were 
obliterated, probably early in the last century, when 
the windows were altered to their present form, and 
the original roof mutilated and masked by a flat 
ceiling of plaster. Dormer windows are inserted in 
the roof, which though incongruous, contrast favourably 
with the hideous round-headed ones inserted in the 
walls. The east window retains some indications of its 
original pointed character ; and its hood moulding and 
part of the jambs may be seen, and two heads which 
supported the hood. There is over this window in the 
gable a small-pointed arch or niche. A portion of the 
timbers of the original roof may be seen over the east 
end, where is a good tie beam with chamfer and 
flowered bosses. The pews are ugly, but uniform. 
The most remarkable feature of the church is its 
curious and characteristic belfry, which is one of the 
best specimens of a kindred sort found in Montgomery- 
shire and Radnorshire.’ It consists of strong wooden 
frame work erected from the ground, within the west 
gable, piercing through the roof, and expanding then 
into a bell chamber with open over-hanging gallery, 
surmounted by a pointed dove-cot looking turret. The 
timbers are very strong, and a large quantity of wood 
is used, This feature is peculiar to localities where 
wood abounds.’ . 


LLANLLUGAN (S. MARY). 
; : 22nd Aug. 1867, 
A rustic Welsh church still unaltered,? and on a 


pretty secluded site; comprising a nave and chancel 


1 Specimens of the wooden belfry are at Manafon, Llandinam, 
Knighton, Llanbister.—S. R. G. 

2 In 1866 a new church was built on another site, and the old 
one, being much dilapidated, ceased to be used for divine service. 

3 The church was restored in 1873, when it was reseated and far- 
nished, and the fourteenth century oak roof opened out. 
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undivided, with south porch and wooden belfry over 
the west end. There is a step marking the boundary 
of the chancel. At the west end is neither door nor 
window ; there is a priest’s door on the south of the 
chancel, with flat arch, and a window of two lights, 
late Perpendicular. The east window is a good Perpen- 
dicular one, early in the style, and contains several 
fragments of very good coloured glass—unhappily 
mutilated. Amongst these may be seen a Crucifixion; 
the arms of France and England; some figures of 
Saints under canopies; the motto of the garter, “Honi 
soit qui mal y pense”, and some other figures and in- 
scriptions, amongst which occurs “Ora pro bono... . 
fabricari . . . .”, and in another part appears the date 
cilii.. In the south-east window is also a fragment of 
sansa glass. The roof is coved and panelled. 

here are very rude open seats and a few pews. The 
font has a plain circular bowl. The doorway within 


the south porch has plain continuous arch mouldings. 


LLANMEREWIG (8. LLWCHAIARN). 
16th Sept. 1858. 


A small church, originally mean and unpretending, 
but now altered and ornamented in a very questionable 
manner, though at some expense and with the best 
intentions. It comprises a nave and chancel, undivided. 
Originally there was no tower; but one of a curious 
character, of brick, with gabled sides, has been added. 
The south porch, also of brick, is very ornate and out 
of character, with’ a large trefoil-headed outer door, 
imitating Early English. The old walls are rude and 
plain; that on the north little altered, and has bad, 
mean windows. On the south is a plain double-window 
of two obtuse-headed lights. One window is a mere 
slit. On the south side gables have been added, and 
the alterations are generally out of character with the 
simplicity of a remote village church. Nor is the 
interior satisfactory, though neat and well cared for. 


1 The letters are “ccccLii’. 
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The pews remain, the pulpit very high, and there is a 
west gallery. The reredos has decorative colour, but 
not in good style. The bowl of the old font is placed 
in a window sill, and is plain and circular. There isa 
recess in the north wall. The churchyard is very large, 
and presents a very lovely tranquil scene, beautifully 
planted with flowers, and in the midst of a delightful 
landscape. 

The architectural alterations were carried on, 1839, 
1842, 1843. 


MANAFON (8. MICHAEL). 
July 21st, 1869. 


This church has been so completely renovated,’ as 
scarcely to retain any ancient features. Probably a 
portion of the wall is ancient, and the roof appears to 
be of the original construction, with collar and diagonal 
timbers above. The church consists of merely nave 
and chancel, with south porch and modern wooden 
belfry. The east window is Perpendicular, of three 
lights, with transom, and clearly original, of a kind 
frequently found at the east end of Welsh churches. 
The other windows new and square-headed. The 
interior is neat and well arranged, with open seats, and 
has some new coloured glass. The churchyard remark- 
ably pretty. The font has a circular bowl, with Nor- 
man chevron ornament; doubtful if old. 


NEWTOWN (ST. MARY). 


The plan of this church is a low west tower, nave, 
chancel, and south aisle. The exterior is white-washed ; 
the tower massive and rude, surmounted by a wooden 
belfry. Most of the windows are square-headed and 
late, but there is one Decorated one of two lights on 
the south side. The east windows are Perpendicular, 
and there is one square-headed window on the north, 
which may be Decorated ; others have been modernized. 
There are eight pointed arches dividing the body from 


1 This was done in 1859. 
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the aisle, which rise from octagonal piers—the whole 
constructed of wood, with a kind of pendant within 
the arches.. Of these, three arches are within the 
chancel; the date of them is probably in the seven- 
teenth century. The only striking features within are 
the fine rood loft and the chancel roof. The former is 
of great beauty and very perfect, having several courses 
of ornament, and the vine-leaf cornice ; beneath the 
loft itself there is fine varied panelling and ornamental 
bosses, each compartment containing a different pattern. 


=e Spe ame : aa = 
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The whole is painted and gilt; upon it is placed the 
organ. 

The roof of the chancel is boarded and divided into 
panels, with angel figures in the cornice. The font 
has an octagonal bowl, panelled with quatrefoils, and 
painted red. The Severn runs close under the church- 
yard, and the graves are adorned with flowers.’ 


1 The old church has been for some time a complete ruin, the 
only portion remaining being the tower and some of the walls. The 
beautiful rood-screen has been transferred to form a reredos in the 
new church, dedicated to St. David, built in 1847 from the plans 
of Mr. Thomas Penson. 
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DEANERY OF DENBIGH. 


ABERGELE (8. MICHAEL). 


This very large church, which is of unusual length, 
may he said to consist of a west tower, a nave, and 
chancel, with north aisle extending along the entire 
length. The style is, as usual, late and plain Perpen- 
dicular. The tower is rude, with a battlement, but no 
buttresses. The whole exterior is whitewashed. The 
windows are some square-headed, some pointed ; many 
with good tracery ; the two at the east end are of five 
lights each, of very good character, and having fine 
pieces of stained glass. The division between the body 
and aisle is formed by six Tudor arches, springing from 
light octagonal columns. Part of the west end of the 
aisle is used as a school. The roof is of rather rude 
woodwork, of a character not very uncommon in Wales, 


and not altogether with bad effect. 
The font is a plain octagon, on a pedestal of similar 
form." 


DENBIGH (8. HILARY). 
Aug. 18th, 1847, 


A poor church, much modernized ; comprising a nave 
with north aisle, a chancel, and a small coarse western 
tower. The latter has no buttresses, its west door 
mutilated, and but little architectural character about 
it. There is but little good work about the church. 


1 A National School having been built in 1836, it is evident that 
these “‘ Notes” were of earlier date; since which time there have 
been several improvements. In 1857 the east window of the north 
aisle was filled with memorial glass representing the patron saint 
overcoming the dragon; in 1858 the pillars and arches were scraped 
and cleaned, and the oak principals of the roof repaired; in 1861 
the tower was raised, new windows inserted, and buttresses added. 
Other memorial windows were subsequently inserted ; and in the 
year 1879 a thorough restoration was carried out, at a cost of £2,500, 
from the plans of Mr. A. Baker. 
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The arcade of the nave has five obtuse and late arches, 
with octagonal pillars. The chancel arch is pointed 
and better, springing from moulded corbels. On each 
side of it is an opening of pointed form, which seem to 
have been hagioscopes. There is a small single window 
trefoiled in the head on the south side of the nave. All 
other windows are modern, and of the worst descrip- 
tion. There is a block cornice on the south side of the 
chancel externally. The ground falls rapidly at the 
east end of the church, so there is room for a chamber 
under the chancel, in which a school is held. There is 
a mean small font; ugly pews ; and a west gallery with 
an organ. 


Later Notice. 


The east window, and those on the south, retain the 
original pointed arches, but mullions and tracery are 
gone. This church was once the chapel of the castle, 
and stands within the outer bailey, and being placed 


so high above the town is inconvenient for the in- 
habitants. Near it, now within a garden, is the ruin 
of a large church, begun, arid never finished, by the 
Earl of Leicester, intended to have three equal aisles 
and numerous windows. 


WHITCHURCH (8. MARCELLUS). 
Aug. 18th, 1847. 

A larger church than usual in North Wales, having 
a nave with undivided chancel and south aisle con- 
tinued to the east end, and a western tower. The 
whole late Third-Pointed, and of the sort often found 
in Wales. The tower is very plain and coarse, em- 
battled, but without buttress or string course; the 
belfry windows obtuse-headed and double; the arch 
from the tower to the nave narrow and pointed, rising 
at once from the wall. The arcade has five very fairly 
moulded Tudor arches with octagonal pillars, superior 
to most of the late work of Wales. The hoods spring 
from angel figures bearing shields. The roofs are 
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rather good, open with collar and hammer beams. The 
east windows are large and both of five lights, with 
pretty good tracery and some pieces of stained glass. 
The southern windows are mostly of three lights, 
without foils. Those on the north fewer in number 
and square-headed. In some parts of the church is a 
cornice with a chase of animals. The font octagonal 
and plain. In the south aisle of the chancel is a large 
Elizabethan monument.’ The exterior is whitewashed. 
The porch is large and plain. In it is a mural brass, 
1575, to ......... Myddelton,’ with engraved figures of 
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Myddelton Brass in Whitchurch. 3 


1 Sir John Salusbury of Lleweni, known as “ Syr John y Bodiau”, 
and “ Dame Jane his wieff.” He is represented as a knight in full 
armour, and died in 1578. The date of her death remains blank. 

2 Sir Richard Myddelton, Governor of Denbigh Castle, temp. 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, 0b. 1575. Of his nine sons, Wil- 
liam, the third, a sea-captain, translated the Psalms into Welsh 
- metre; Sir Thomas, the fourth, became Lord Mayor of London, and 
with Rowland Heylyn went to the joint expense of publishing the 
first handy octavo edition of the Bible and Prayer Book in Welsh, 
ed. 1630; and Sir Hugh, the sixth, brought the New River into 
London. The brass is engraved in Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers. 

3 From Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers, by permission of Mr. Mur- 
ray. 

5TH SER., VOL. I. 
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him and wife kneeling at a prayer desk, with several 
children kneeling behind them, and a long inscription. 


Later Notes. 


The arcade resembles that at Mold. The roofs are 
good, and much of the same make in both aisles, with 
collars and brackets; the larger timbers coinciding 
with the piers of the arcade ; the others with the points 
of the arches, and borne on fine figures. There is a 
cornice just under the roof, partly of flowers, partly of 
the chase of animals, as- seen at Mold, Holt, etc.; but 
interrupted and damaged. There is part of a wood 
screen in the tower arch, which seems to be part of the 
rood loft, with .the projection in the centre. There is 
in the east portion of the south aisle a fine high tomb 
of alabaster to Sir Thomas Salusbury and his lady, 
with their effigies on it, 1578. There are heraldic 
shields on the centre of each side; on the north side 
are two female figures in relief, and two swaddled 
children ; on the south are several figures of knights 
in armour and two females. 


ST. GEORGE (or KEGIDOC). 
1840 and 1869. 


A church of genuine Welsh character, consisting of 
two equal aisles, undivided, and separated by a coarse 
arcade of four very obtuse arches, on octagonal pillars 
of rude construction, swelling up to the spring of the 
arch, but with scarcely a proper capital. The whole 
seems to be late and coarse Perpendicular. The windows 
on the south have two obtuse lights, to which a label 
has been added ; on the north they are of three lights, 
debased and unfoliated. The two east windows have 
each three obtuse lights. There is a large plain south 
porch and a priest’s door on the south, with Perpen- 
dicular label and Tudor arch. The walls are low; 
there are no west windows, and a modern bell cot with 
open arch is on the west gable of the southern aisle. 
The roofs are tolerable, of a frequent Welsh character, 
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with quatrefoils over the tie-beam, but not similar in 
each part. There is rather more of carving over the 
eastern portion. The font is modern. The pews are 
ugly but regular, and rather new. The altar is now 
set in the centre of the east end, in a line with the 
arcade. There is an organ, and on the north side has 
been added a kind of mausoleum for the Dinorben 
family, in showy but unsatisfactory Perpendicular 
Gothic. 

The site is pretty, on an elevated spot, looking over 
Morfa Rhuddlan and the sea. 


HENLLAN (8. SADWRN). 


March 28th, 1855. 
The body of this church is wholly modernised, the 
walls for the most part rebuilt, and the windows of 
vile modern Gothic, except the east end, which retains 
the original window, a large handsome Perpendicular 


one, of five lights, of a character resembling many 
others which occur in North Wales, having rather wide 
lights, and a transom, and some fragments of ancient 
stained glass. There is also a piscina in the south 
wall, but about the centre, not at all near the east end, 
whence it appears that an altar must have existed 
there. It is small trefoiled and with round basin. 
The north door now opening into a vestry appears also 
to be ancient. The church originally consisted only of 
a body and chancel without aisles, and the walls have 
not been altered, so that the space is still the same ; 
but the modern roof and hideous pews and glaring new 
windows make the interior as horrid as possible.’ 

One feature is very remarkable—the steeple, which 
stands perfectly detached from the church, at some 


1 The church was reopened on June 31, 1879, after a restoration 
which comprised the reseating, and the dividing the chancel from 
the nave by a stone screen, the placing of stained glass in the east 
window, and the insertion of two new windows in the west end, and 
the erection of a south porch. Architect, R. Lloyd Williams. Out- 
lay, £1,900. 
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distance eastward of it. It is'a very plain low em- 
battled tower with rude belfry windows, placed upon 
a bold piece of rock. The churchyard presents a most 
uneven surface. 


LLANELIAN. 
July 17th, 1851. 


The church is in a very elevated situation, com- 
manding a grand view, including a fine extent of sea. 
It is of a common Welsh type, two aisles or bodies, 
equal in length and height and breadth, with single 
bell gable at the west of the southern, and a plain 
south porch. The chancel is undistinguished, except 
by the boarded panelled ceiling over the east end of 
the south aisle which forms the sacrarium. The roofs 
of the remainder of the church are open, of a kind 
almost universal in North Wales; but there is a 
panelled cornice to part of that at the east end of the 
north aisle. There is an internal arcade of five very 
coarse Pointed arches with rude square piers, having 
no caps. The prevailing style is rude third-Pointed. 
At the east end of the south aisle is a three-light 
window of poor character, which seems to have once 
had a Pointed arch ; on the north, a square-headed one 
trefoliated, of three lights. On the north are late 
windows with labels ; those on the south are modern 
and poor. At the west end of the southern aisle is a 
small, mean, square-headed one of two lights. In the 
west gallery appear some remnants of the panelling of 
the rood loft. The font is an ordinary octagonal bowl, 
on a similar stem. There are a few plain old bench 
ends, but the church is generally pewed. The outer 
walls partly whitewashed.’ 


1 The church was restored in 1359. The east windows are filled 
with memorial glass; that of the chancel to John Lloyd Wynne of 
Coed Coch and Teyrdan, ob. 1862; and that on the north to Mary his 
wife, daughter and heiress of John Holland of Teyrdan, ob. 1844. 
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LLANFAIR TALHAIARN (s. MARY). 
June 30th, 1856, 


This church consists of two equal low bodies, with 
an open Welsh belfry over the west gable. The whole 
very late and rude. The roofs are of the form common 
in Wales, with open timbers of fair construction and 
appearance. The arcade is very low and rude, and has 
six arches, of which the four western are obtuse and 
mis-shapen ; the two others more pointed, the piers 
are square, with chamfered corners, and no capitals. 
The two east windows are bad and modern ; the others 
poor and square-headed, without foils, of the seven- 
teenth century. The space occupied by the chancel 
seems to comprise the two eastern bays, and the altar 
is in the south body. The font has an octagonal bowl ; 
the alternate sides smaller, and having a kind of cushion 
against them. The legs have a debased look. A kind 
of bath has lately been erected in the western part of 
the north aisle for the purpose of practising immer- 
sion as desired by an adult person who sought to be 


baptised.’ 


LLANGERNYW (S. DIGAIN). 
Aug. 20th, 1847. 

A rude and plain cruciform church without aisles, 
having the usual little open belfry at the west end. 
The chancel is short; the transepts large. There is a 
window in the north transept of three lights trefoiled, 
apparently third-Pointed, and in the south transept a 
debased one of three obtuse lights without foils. The 
other windows are chiefly modern, of the worst descrip- 
tion. The roof is very low. The east window has 
lately been restored, of late third-Pointed character, 
and contains some good stained glass, commemorating 
the late (Howel) Lloyd of Hafodunos (0b. 1783, and 
Dorothea his wife, ob. 1801). The font a panelled 
octagon. 


1 The church has been restored from the designs of Mr. Scott, 
and was reopened on April 19, 1876. 
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LLANNEFYDD (8. NEVYDD). 
27th March 1855. 


This church follows a common Welsh arrangement, 
having two equal bodies, or aisles, and an open bell 
gable for two bells over the west end. The whole is 
Perpendicular, and the windows have luckily been un- 
touched. ‘he two east-end windows are large and 
good, each of five lights, with transoms and wide 
lights. In them are considerable fragments of stained 
glass. The other windows are also Perpendicular, of 
two and three lights ; one on the north of three lights 
without tracery. The arcade is of five Pointed arches, 
upon light octagonal columns with capitals. Both 
aisles have respectable open roofs, of the Welsh kind, 
with foliated figures rudely cut over the beams. The 
altar is at the east end of the south aisle; there are no - 
west windows, but a plain south porch.’ 


LLANSANNAN (8. SANNAN). 
Oct. Ist, 1869. 


This church retains its original double-bodied form, 
like others in the neighbourhood; but has been so 
much altered, probably within 150 years,” as to retain 
scarcely any one original feature of detail. 

It has the two equal aisles or bodies, but not divided 
now by an arcade—merely fluted wooden pillars of 
square form supporting the roof. The altar is now 
placed in the centre of the east end, in line with the 
pillars. The windows are all of the plainest and 
poorest form, with round heads. The bell-cot is square- 
topped, and has two open arches,and is set in the 
centre of the west end, where the roof is carried into a 
gable. A doorway at the west end, having an obtuse 
arch, may be original. There is a plain south porch 
and a small modern font. The pews are unimproved, 


1 The church was reopened 21 October 1859, after much reno- 
vation. 
2 It was rebuilt in 1777. 
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and there is a west gallery. The pulpit is too high, 
but has some very good Caroline carving. There is a 
bench end with rather coarse poppy-head, bearing the 
date 1634.’ 


LLYSVAEN (8. CYNFRAN). 
July 17th, 1851. 


Much resembles Llanelian, but is somewhat inferior 
to it. The site similar but more dreary, the form the 
same in almost every particular. The arcade here is of 
four arches only, but just like that of Llanelian. There 
seem to have been no original windows on the north, 
but some modern ones inserted. On the south they 
are debased, without foils and very flat. The two 
eastern ones also flattened, of three lights, without 
foils, but some remnants of ancient stained glass. The 
roofs are open and Welsh, of rude character. There is 
no distinction of chancel, except in the slight contrac- 
tion of the north wall approaching eastward. The 


church is pewed, and has a west gallery. The font is 
very small, of octagonal form and doubtful age. The 
exterior is partially whitewashed.’ 


NANTGLYN (8. JAMES). 
June Ist, 1870. 


This church has undivided chancel and nave, and 
was so completely renovated in 1862, that it is doubtful 
whether any portion remains that is original. But 
probably the west wall is so, as there is in it trace of a 
plain obtuse arched door. A new bell cot has been 
raised on the west end. The windows inserted are not 
happy. On the north and south single trefoil-headed 
lights, much too wide and too closely set, and a triplet 


1 In 1879 above £1,000 were spent on its restoration, and it was 
reopened on June 12th. 

? The church was reopened on St. Luke’s Day, 1870, after a very 
effective restoration by Mr. G. E. Street. The chancel is now divided 
from the aisle by a handsome oak screen designed from fragments 
of an older one. There is also a new reredos of Caen stone; and 
the new pulpit and font are of Caen stone well wrought. , 
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of like character at the east end. The best thing that 
can be said of it, is that the internal arrangements are 
fair and neat, with open seats and a tolerable open 
roof. In the churchyard are some fine yew trees. 


DEANERY OF DYFFRYN CLWYD. 


CLOCAENOG (8. TRILLO.’) 


Sept. 15th, 1855. 
This church is of a common Welsh make, with no 
aisles and without distinction of chancel, and at the 
west end an open bell gable. The style is late Perpen- 
dicular. There is a fair open roof of the prevailing 
character with pierced trefoils above the collar. There 
are scarcely any windows on the north. At the east 
end a large one of five sprawling lights, with transom 
above them, and tracery in the upper part. There is 
in it some tolerable stained glass, mutilated and con- 
fused, but with fine colours? The north-east window, 
within the enclosure of the chancel, is of two lights, 
and appears to be Decorated. On the south side the 
windows are square-headed and late, of two and three 
lights. There is a wood screen for the rood loft, of 
five divisions, with tracery; the lower part pierced. 
The font has an octagonal bowl. The pews are new, 
and the church tolerably neat. There is no west 

window. The churchyard is entered by a lych gate.’ 


1 Another dedication was to St. Foddyd; and this is confirmed 
by the will of “Joannes ap Héll Llud, clericus Bangorensis dioce- 
sis”, who directs his body to be buried “in ecclesia Sancte Medwide 
Virginis.” (Arch. Camb., 1876, p. 221.) 

2 The following entry occurs in the oldest Register: “‘ Upon the 
east window of Clocaenoc Church this inscription is left, though 
somewhat defaced: “ Jesu Christ of might is most, Have mercie on 
them that made this cost, a’o D’ni mcccccxxxvil.” 

8 The church was much improved in 1856-57, at an outlay of 
£400; and in 1882 a further restoration was carried out at a cost of 
£700. .In the course of this work some frescoes were discovered 
on each side of the chancel-window. 


(T’o be continued. ) 





THE 
CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS OF THE 
COUNTIES ADJOINING LANCASHIRE. 


(Continued from p. 31.) 


ENG. DIAL. 
Mag, to tease incessantly (S.); a 
chatterer (S.); Fr. moquer 


Mailin,' a farm (Cu.); A.-S. mal, tri- 
bute, toll; O. N. mali, a soldier’s 


pay , 
Mammock,? to cut into fragments 


Mandrel, a pickaxe pointed at both 
ends, used by miners (S.) 
Marrow, a kind of sausage (W.) 


Mastel, part of an arable field never 
ploughed (Cu.) ; A.-S. mest-lond, 
pasture-land (Ferg.); mest-lond is 
land where swine were sent for 
mast, i.¢., acorns, etc. 

Mawksed,3 roughly fingered, rumpled 

8.) 


Mawn, man, a rock or stone (Cu.) 

Mell, a conical but not peaked hill, 
standing alone (Cu.); O. N. muli, 
frons montis 

Mell, the last cut of corn at harvest 
(Cu.) ; mell supper, the harvest 
supper (Cu.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir. Gael. mag, to jeer, scoff, deride ; 
magadh, jeering; Ir. magar, a 
word ; magaire, scoffer ; machua, 
termagant, scold 

Ir. Gael. mal, rent, tax ; Gael. ma- 
lair, a renter, one who holus under 
another 

W. man, small, petty ; Corn. man, a 
trifle; Ir. Gael. min, small; Manx, 
miniag, a pinch, a crumb; -oc isa 
Celtic verbal formative 

W. man, maen, stone ; dryll, frag- 
ment; dryllio, to break in pieces 

Ir. Gael. marag, pudding, sausage ; 
O. Ir. maroc, iolla, trolliamen (Jr. 
Gi., p. 116) 

W. maes, field, open field ; tir, land, 
earth; Ir. Gael. magh, plain, field; 
tealla, land; Lat. tellus 


Ir. Gael. mag, paw, hand ; magach, 
having clumsy hands ; magair, to 
paw, to handle roughly 

W. man, maen, stone, block of stone 

W. moel, a bare, conical hill; Ir. 
Gael. maol, id. 


Ir Gael. meithle (th silent), reaping ; 
methil, id.; Ir. mealaidh (r. mel), 
a reaper; Manx, meail, a company 
of reapers; meilley, harvest home; 
W. medel, reaping, company of 
reapers; Sans. méth, médh, to 
strike, to kill, to cut 





1 The reflex influence of the vowel in the second syllable is according 


to a Celtic rule. 


2 “T warrant how he mammocked it.”—Cor., 1, 3, 7. 

3 From még or mac would be formed mdacas, to handle roughly, whence 
manks would arise. This infinitival form is for -at, and is a Cornish pecu- 
liarity. See Zéuss,? p. 535, where the Cornish verbs, guwelas, to see, golyas, 


to watch, are cited. 
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ENG, DIAL. 
Mell, the jockey who was last in the 
race was called the mell (Cu.) 


Mennom, a minnow (Cu ) 


Meols, white goose-foot (Chenopodi- 
um album), so named from the 
ball-shaped ovaries (Cu.) 

Messet,'a toy dog, a term of reproach 
for an untidy child (Cu.). Halli- 
well has messin and messon. Mr. 
Ferguson gives messan as the Cum- 
berland form 

Met,a measure of two bushels (Cu.); 
A.-8. mitia, bushel, measure (?); 

_ méit, a shallow tub (8.) 

Methe, to choke or breathe hardly 
(Cu., H.). Methy denotes the 
heavy breathing in high situations 
(Cu.); A.-S., méthe, weariness, 
fatigue; but the Cumberland word 
denotes embarrassment, not fa- 
tigue 

Metheglin, a fermented liquor made 
of honeyed water (S.) 

Meuthy, mild and damp; said of 
weather (Cu.) 


Midgen, the omentum of a pig (S.) 


Moggins, shoes with wooden soles, 
commonly called clogs (C.) 


Moiled, moilet, hornless (8.) 


Moilin, a silly fellow (Cu.) 
Moodle, to fold up (W.) 


Morlan,? the name of a fair held at 
Keswick on the 2nd of August ; 
W. mawr, great, and llanw, flood 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. : 

Ir. Gael., W. mall, slow, tardy, late; 
Ir. Gael. maille; Manx, meill, 
slowness, delay 

Ir Gael. meanan, a small thing; 
Corn. minow, id. ; Ir. Gael. min ; 
W. médn, small, pett: 

Ir. Gael. meall, ball, globe 


Ir. Gael. measan (mesan), lap-dog, 
puppy; Corn. meslen (lan=full), 
a mastiff; Ir. meas-chu (cu=dog), 
a lap-dog, from meas, love, regard, 
a foster-child 

W. mit, a shallow vessel, a large 
wooden vessel (tina, Dav.) 


W. methu, to fail ; methledd, methl, 
embarrassment ; meth, failure 


W. meddyglyn, hydromel 


W. mwyth, soft, mild; Ir. Gael. 
maoth, soft; Corn. meth, wet (Corn. 
Gl. Phil. S., 1868) 

W. midiad, an inclosing or hemming 
in ; cen, in comp. gen, a skin 

Ir. Gael. mogan, boot-hose, a galli- 
gaskin 


W. moel ; Ir. Gael. maol, bare, bald, 
smooth, hornless ; in O. W. laws, 
eidion moel, a hornless ox; Manx, 
meayl, bald, hornless 

W. mwyll, soft 

W. mud, an arch ; mod, circle, turn, 
fold; mydedd, curvature; mydylu, 
to form hay into cocks; Sans. 
mudra, seal ring (? 

W. mawr (mor), great, and Ilan, 
church. The fair was held in the 
churchyard of the chief or parish 





1 “Dame Julia’s messet” (Hall, 1646). Not a cur, as Mr. Halliwell (now © 
Halliwell-Phillips) says, but a lap-dog or fancy dog. ; 

2 This word may, perhaps, preserve the memory of an early custom. 
“Several of our most ancient fairs appear to have been usually held on 


the original Church holidays. 


Besides, it is observable that fairs were 


generally kept in churchyards, and even in the churches.”—Hampson, 


Med. Aivi Kal., 355.) 





OF COUNTIES ADJOINING 


ENG, DIAL. 


(Ferg.); but J/anw means the in- 
flux of the tide 
i to rot or gather corrup- 


tion (N., R.) 
Mosy, in a state approaching to 
rottenness (S.) 
Mother, a round piece of leather on 
the bladder of a football (S.) 
Mow, futuo (Teesdale); applied only 
to the male 
Muchin, muckin, a pig (S.) 


Mug, a mist, a fog (S.); 0. N. méckvi, 
darkness, shade; mugga, caligo 
pluvia v. nivalis (Hald.) 

Muggin ; to receive a muggin is to- 
be beaten (C.); cf. mug, to beat 
with the hand (Leeds) 

Mug-sheep, the white-faced kind 
from which the Leicester breed 
originated. A hybrid word, from 
mug, the face (Ferg.) 

Mull, peat-dust, anything crumbled 
(Cu. ); mullock, refuse (S.) ; Du. 
mollem, molm, mouldering stuff, 
grit, dust; mudlen, to crumble 

Mundle, a spattle or ladle used by 
miners to separate the ore, a. 
kitchen-utensil (S.) 

Murl, to crumble (Cu.) For the 
termination -/ or -al, see Burl 

Murile, to muse attentively (Cu., 
Hall) 


Musey, inquisitive. ‘Tak care whad 
yo bin about ; her ’s very musey” 
(S.); O. Fr. muser, to muse, dream, 
study, pause or linger over a mat- 
ter (Cotg.) 


Nache, the rump (Cr.) 


Nan, equivalent to “I beg your par- 
don”, when anything is not heard 
or understood. ‘What is it, 
pray?” (S. 

Nanny, the stomach (S.) 

ome to strike slightly (W.) 


Naze, to take off an angle (Cr.) 
Niff, to quarrel (S.) 
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church, and hence the name, mor- 
lan, fair 
W. mws, rank, stinking ; Corn. mu- 
sac, stinking; Arm. musa, to have 
a bad smell 


W. mwd, arch, roof, vault ; modrwy, 
a rin 

Ir. Gael. moth, membrum virile, a 
male 

W. mochyn, a pig; Ir. Gael. muc, id.; 
Manx, muc, id. 

W. much, darkness, gloom ; mwg 
(miig), a fog; Arm. moged, smoke, 
vapour; mouga, to stifle 

Ir. Gael. mag, a paw, a hand; Manx, 
mage, & paw, a clumsy hand 


So named, I think, from their size ; 
Ir. Gael. muc, a ball, a heap 


W. muvl, chaff, refuse, sweepings ; 
Ir. Gael. moll, dust, chaff, refuse; 
mulweh, id. 


W. mwndiil, a ladle, a stirrer ; from 
mwn, ore, and dilio, to work 


W. mwrl (mirl), friable, crumbling, 
acrumbling stone; mir, bit, crumb 

W. myr, spirit ; pure, essential, intel- 
lectual; myriol, essential, spiritual, 
myrioli (y==u), to be engaged spi- 
ritually or intellectually 

Arm. musa, to perceive a bad smell, 
to sniff about; fig., to spy out, 
examine, inquire into. The W 
mws has kept only the prim. mean- 
ing, a bad smell, or the perception 
of one 

Ir. Gael. nad (nat), buttocks ; 
nates 

W. nan, now ? what now ? 


Lat. 


W. nant, hollow, valley (?) 


W. naddu, to cut, to chip ; naddol, 
ee chipping 
W. cnifio, to bicker ; cniff, trouble, 
fighting (Richards); cniffiad, skir- 
mishing ; Arm. niv, trouble, cha- 
grin ; 0. Ir. nith, contention 
(0’Don. ) 
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ENG. DIAL, 
Nile, the striking part of a flail (S.) 


Nim, to walk or run with short, 
quick steps(Cu.); “tousea fidgety 
motion” (Leic.) 


Ninie, to go along (S.) 


Nitch, gang, family, set (Cu.); in 
Devon, a bundle 


* Nitty, bright, sparkling ; said of ale 
(S.); Lat. nitidus 

( Nog, a handle for the shaft of a 

scythe (S.); in Lincolnshire, a 


lump 
Noggety, big, clumsy, as the head 
| of a walking-stick (S.) 
| Nogging, filling up the spaces be- 
tween the timbers of a wooden 
building (C.); Germ. hnocken, 
knob, bunch, or Dan. nokke, to 
joint (Ferg.) 
Nonskaith, a wishing or longing 


(Cu.) 
Nope, a small blow or stroke (Y.) 


Nuchid, stunted in growth by being 
ill fed ; said of animals (S.) 


Nurker, something more than good, 
of superlative excellence (S.) 

Nuvituous, a rarity, a dainty (S.); 
Lat. novitius, new 


Oaf, auf,! a clownish, rustic fool, 
simpleton (S.) 


Oasins, chaff mixed with light grain 
(S.); properly chaff 

Oblionker, the horse-chestnut? (8.), 
N. and Q., Aug. 24, 1878 


IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 

Probably from W. cnicell, anything 
that strikes, with the loss of the 
vowel-flanked ¢; cnic, a rap 

W. nwyf=ném, liveliness, vivacity ; 
nwyfo, to be sprightly; nyw, 
sprightliness, vigour; Ir. Gael. 
neimh, quick, nimble 

Probablyacorruption of W. hyntio,to 
travel ; hynt, way, course, journey 

W. cnuch (pron. enich), junction ; 
cnuchiad, being in contact, a junc- 
tion 

W. nith ; that is, pure, clear 


Ir. Gael. cnoc; W. cnwe, a round 
lump, a boss. The source of the 
common word nugget 


Corn. naun, W. newyn, hunger ; W. 
ysgwth (scouth), an impulse (?) 
Ir. Gael. cnap, to strike; s.,a blow 


W. nychu (y==u), to pine, fade away; 
Arm. nechus, triste ; nechi, attris- 
ter 

O. W. wrch, what is high, with a 
prosthetic n 

W. newydd, new; newyddu, to make 
new ; newyddus, tending to new- 
ness, somewhat new 

W. of; Ir. Gael. omh (of), rude, raw, 
immature; am, Gmh (pron. av), fool, 
simpleton ; Manx, aw (av), raw ; 
awane, simpleton 

W. hwsan, a small covering, a hood 


W. ebolion, colts, and cer, berry (in 
cerddin, mountain-ash); Ir. Gael. 
caor, id. 





1 Generally connected with elf (fairy), from a dialectic form, au//, 
whence auf. It is supposed that e/f came to mean changeling, the real 


child being stolen by fairies. 


The diphthongal sound (auv, from Gv) is a 


Celtic usage. By oaf is meant a raw, rustic clown, large and dull, but not 


a puny changeling. 


2 If this derivation be correct, oblionker cannot have been originally the 
name of the horse-chestnut (sculus hippocastanum), for this was un- 
known in Europe before the fifteenth century. It must have been the 
name of the ordinary chestnut, Castanea vulgaris. 
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ENG. DIAL, 
Oky, moist, sappy (N., H.) 


Omfry-floor, the fourth parting or 
laming in the nether coal (S.) 
Omy, mellow ; said of land (N., R.) 


Orise, to plane, make smooth (S.) 


Ott, a glove-finger cut off and worn 
in case of a sore (C.); perhaps 
from Fr. oter, to take away (Leigh) 

Ouges, the limestone sides which 
bound the veins of ore (D., 8S.) 

Ounin, a weak, spoiled boy (T.) 


Oval, conceited, self-complacent (S.) 


Oye, a grand-child (N., H.) 


Paid, a sore (S.; H.) 


Pang, to stuff, to cram (Cu.); pangt, 
quite full (Cu.) 


Pannel, a pillion (S.); Fr. panneau 


Pate, head (Cu.); Germ. platte, plate. 
bald pate; in vulgar language the 
head (Skeat) 

Pednn, <A sheep is “o’ in a peann” 
when its fleece is matted or fret- 
ted with scab (Cu.); cf. pan, to 
associate, agree with; prim., to 
unite 

Peakle, to walk or tread silently 
(Cu.) 


Peffie, to beat, knock about (S.) 
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CELTIC. 
Ir. Gael. oiche, water; Lat. aqua 


W. obry, below, beneath ; 
ground, floor 

Ir. Gael. omh, amh, raw, crude; prim. 
moist, soft 

W. rhisgo, to bark, to peel; cf. Ir. 
ocoth—=W.cawad, shower; obunn—= 
buan, quick 

W. hot, hotan, hood, cap 


llawr, 


W. awch, an edge 


Ir. Gael. ouna, silly ; ownan, a silly 
one; Corn. ounec, a coward 

W. hu/f, a rising up or over; hofio, to 
hover; hufen, cream; hiwff, a lump, 
The root-idea seems to be rising 
or swelling. The root is Sans. 
s'vi, to swell 

Ir. Gael. ogha (pron. oha), a grand- 
child; Ir. ua, id. (Goidelica, p. 93); 
Manx, oe, id. 

W. jued, the rot in sheep; Arm. peud, 
a certain malady which comes to 
the legs of calves and sheep, and 
makes them swell; Manx, puitt, 
the plague, p:stilence (from the 
boils); Ir. Gael. pait, lamp; Corn. 
podreth, a sore 

W. pyngu, to cluster, to swarm ; 
pwng, a cluster, crop; pwnga, a 
gathering, a wheal ; Sans. punga, 
mass, heap 

W. panel, a thick plaiting of straw, 
cushion of a pack-saddle; Arm. 
pannel, a cushion 

Ir. Gael. pait, a round lump, a hump 


W. pan, down, fur, nap; panel, a 
thick plaiting of straw ; pannas, 
plaited straw, a mat 


Manx, peeikear, spy, scout ; W. pei- 
thio (th for k), to look about, 
search, scout; Ir. Gael. faic for 
paic, to look at, to watch 

W. paff, a stroke, paffio, to buffet. 
beat, thump 





1 The m in omfry seems to be intercalated ; for W. obry may be equated 


with Sans. avara, below, inferior. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Peg, a tooth; used of children (Cu.) 
Pegh, pech, to-pant, to breathe hard 
(Cu. 
Pelch, a fat, corpulent person (S.) 


Pelk, to beat (Cu.); peyl, id.; O. N. 
piaka, tundere 

Pelsey, obstinate, cross; W. In 
Craven means worthless 

Pelt, a skin (N., R.); Dan. pels ; 
Prov. Sw. pel, skin, hide; both 
borrowed words 

Pile, a blade of grass (Cu.); O. N. 
pila, arrow, shaft (borrowed 

Piley, a white game-fowl with black 
feathers (Cu.); Fr. piolé, spotted, 
speckled 


Pillion, a pack-saddle, a pad or 
cushion: for a female to sit on 
(Cu., 8.) 


Pimple, a pebble (S.) 


Pinnocks, fine clothes (S.) 

Pistil. “He's a sad pistil.” Heisa 
wild, disorderly fellow (Cr.) 

Plish, to excoriate (Cr.) 


Plook, tumor, pimple (Cu.) 


(Cu.) 
Plote, plode,to wade through thick 
and thin (Cu. 
Pluts, temporary pools of water (S.) 


es to wade through water 


Plushes, the thin hoops that hold a 
besom together (S.), made usually 
of bark 

Polly, a cow without horns (Cu.) 


Polsy, bad, spoiled, as hay (C.) 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 
W. pig, pic, any sharp-pointed thing; 
pegwn, pin, pivot 
W. puch, a sigh ; pucho, to sigh 


W. balch, towering, prominent, 
proud ; Ir. pailt, copious, full. Cf, 
Sans. pall-ava, putting forth 
shoots, sprouting, diffusive 

Ir. failc, a blow, a buffet ; but pelk 
may be for pelt. Cf. Ir. Gael. pall- 
tog, a thump, a blow 

W. pilus, frail, wretched 


Ir. Gael. pealla (pella), skin, hide, 
covering; Lat. pellis ; Sans. pura, 
skin 

W. pill, a stem ; Lat. pilum 


W. pila, a finch ; pilai, a butterfly ; 
probably from a root pil, signify- 
ing a spot or a streak; Sans. pilu, 
an atom, a stalk 

Ir. Gael. pillean ; Manx, pillyn, a 
pack-saddle ; W.. pilyn, a horse- 
cushion. Originally a skin; Ir. 
Gael. peall, skin, covering 

W. pwmpl, knob, boss; pwmp, a 
round lump; Arm. punez, tumor, 
abscess 

W. pinc, smart, gay, fine; pincyn, 
what is smart or fine ; the finch 

W. pystyl, restless motion or activity 


W. plisg, husk, shell; plisgo, to 
husk, to shell 

Ir. Gael. pluc, lump, tumor, pimple; 
ploc, round; Manx, plucan, pimple, 
carbuncle ; W. dlwg, tumor ; ploc, 
block 

Ir, Gael. plod, pool, standing water; 
plodan, id..; plodanacht, dabbling 
in water 


Manx, plodan, small pool; plodanagh, 
paddling and rowing in water 

W., Corn. plisg, husk, paring; Arm. 
plusk, skin, bark 


W. pil, blunt, obtuse; pylaidd, some- 
what blunt, i.e., without sharp, 
projecting point or edge 

W. pall, failure; palider, a perished 
state ; pallu, to fail, perish ; pall- 
us, apt to fail 
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Pomes, the blossoms of the willow 
tribe (Cu.) 

Pompers, pompets, shallow vessels of 
coarse earthenware for milk (S.) 

Poochin, a wicker eel-trap (S.) 


Poon, to strike with the fist (S., M.); 
pun, to knock, to beat (S., J.); 
Prov. Sw. punna, to strike with 
the hand in play 

Popple, the plant cockle (N., R.) 


Poot, pullet (C.) 


Pore, to intrude, to thrust (S.); pro- 
perly, ‘“‘to pore oneself” is to in- 
trude 


Poss, to work clothes in washing by 
the feet or with a stick 

Pothery, hot, close (S.). Poothy in 
Northamptonshire 

Potach, a beggarly person (Y.) 


Pottle,a measure of two quarts (C.); 
O. Fr. potel 

Press, cofter, chest, closet for clothes 
(L., C.,; Cu.) 


Pride. To have a pride in one’s gait 
is an expression for lameness (C.) 


Prig,! to pilfer (Cu.) ; also to beat 
down in bargaining (Cu.) 
Prill, a small stream of water (S.) 


Proke, to poke, poke in, intrude (S8.) 
Pross, to look big and of conse- 


quence (Y.) 
Pulk, a hole of standing water (N., 
R.) 


Pum, to beat (Cu.) 


Pumple-stones, pebble-stones (S.) 


Pungled, embarrassed (S.) In com- 
mon parlance, “struck all of a 
heap”. In the Eastern Counties 
it means shrivelled 
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W. pwm, a round lump or mass 
W. pwmp, a round lump 


Ir. Gael. poicin (pocin), a little bag 
or pouch ; poc, Manx poagey, bag 

W. pwnio, to beat, to bang; Arm. 
bunia, to push, strike, butt ; Lat. 
punio; Sans. punth, to strike 


W. pwmpl, a round lump 


W. put, any short thing; Sans. pdfa, 
the young of an animal 

Ir. Gael. purr, to push, thrust, butt; 
W. bwrw, to cast, throw, thrust. 
The Welsh word has been changed 
in anlaut 

Ir. Gael. post, to trample with the 
feet 

W. poeth, hot, burning 


Ir. Gael. bochd, poor, needy ; Manx 
boght, id. 

W. potel, bottle ; poth, rotundity ; 
Arm. pod, pot, cavity 

Arm. pres,closet,cupboard(armoire) ; 
preas, a bush, a wooden case ; W 
prys, covert, abode, underwood 

W. brydd, a disabled person, weak, 
infirm; bryddawn, feebleness ; ef- 
rydd (brydd), weak, maimed, lame 

Gael. preach, to take, to seize ; 
preachach, grasping, greedy 

W. prill, a rill 


W. proc, thrust, drive ; procio, to 
thrust, to stick or stab 

Ir. Gael. bras, big, large. See Bros- 
ter 

W. pull, pool, puddle ; Arm. poull, 
hollow, pool, pond. The Celtic 
suffix -oc implies diminution. Pool 
is a Celtic word ; cf. Sans. pitra— 
pila, piece of water, pond 

W. pwmp, a bang; pwmpio, to beat 


W. pwmpl,a round lump 


W. pwng, cluster, swarm, crop; Sans. 
punga, mass, heap 





! Mr. Ferguson refers to Swed. preja, to use extortion in dealing. Ac- 
cording to Dihnert it means to exact a debt, “eine schuld erpressen.”’ 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Punk, a white fungus growing on 


decayed ash-trees (S.); spunk, tins 
der, touchwood (Hall) 


Purgy, proud, conceited (S.) 
Put, an attack by a cow (S.) 


Putter, an unhealthy state in the 
body of cattle (C.) 

Puttock, something small put in to 
make weight (N., R.) 

Quaigh, cup, round cup with a short, 
upright handle (S.) 

Quid, a small quantity of tobacco 


Quivvy, a knack: “there’s a bit of 
a guivvy in plantin these srubs” 
s. 


(S.) 
Rackle, noisy, chattering talk (S.) 


' Radling, bribery (S.) 


Raft, multitude, large concourse 
(Cu.) 

Rap, a very small coin; “’taint 
worth a rap” (C., L.) 

(ae ho’ penny, a halfpenny worn 
smooth, a counterfeit (Cu.) 
Rappack, a name for an unruly 

child (Cu.) 

Rapis, a rapscallion, a dissolute per- 
son (Cu.); 0. N. hrappa, savage, 
violent 

Rathes, shelvings extending beyond 
the body of a cart (Cu.) 

Raty, cold, tempestuous (Cr.) 


Rawm, to eat greedily (S.) 


sn to be rude or unmannerly 


(N., R.) 
Reull,an unruly boy or colt (Cu.) 
Redde, spawn (Cr.) 


Rhan, a stratum of coal (S.) 


IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 

W. yspwng, a light tuft on the tops 
of weeds, sponge; Ir. sponc, Gael. 
spong, tinder, touchwood ; Manx, 
sponk, tinder, anything dried up 
and ready to burn 

W. perging, high, stately (Dav.); 
perc, neat, trim 

W. pwitio, Corn. poot, Ir. Gael. put, 
to push, thrust, butt; Sans. punth, 
to strike, to kill 

W. pwd, the rot in sheep; pwdr, cor- 
rupt 

W. put, short, small ; pwtog, a short 
female 

Ir. Gael. cuach, cup 


Ir. Gael. cuid, a part, a share 


W. chwif, a whirl, a turn 


Gael. recail, the noise of geese, etc.; 
Ir. Gael. rac, racaid, noise, up- 
roar; Arm. raka, to make a grat- 
ing noise; Sans. rat, to howl, to 
vociferate ; 

W. rhodd, gift, donation; rhoddi, to 
give, rhad, free, gratuitous; s. 
grace, favour 

W. rhef, what is big, a bundle; 
rhefedd, bigness; rhefiad, aggre- 
gating 

Gael. rap, a bad halfpenny 


Ir. Gael. rapach, noisy, boisterous 


Ir. Gael. rapach, noisy, slovenly, 
filthy 


Gael. rath; W. rhawd, raft, float 
Ir. Gael. reodh; W. rhew, frost 
W. rhemmuth, a glutton ; rhemmog, 


a swelling paunch 


W. rhull, free, rash, hasty 


W. rhid, semen; rhidio, to secrete 


W. rhan; Corn. ran, part, division ; 
Ir. Gael. rann, id. 
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ENG. DIAL. 

Rig, to run a rig on a person is to 

’ banter him unsparingly (Cu., 
general). From the boyish cus- 
tom of making an offender run 
between two ranks who strike 
him as he passes 

Rigol, a groove (S.) 


Rills, passages. Foot-rills, coal- 
works operrto the air (S.); rather 
footways of entrance 

Rither, when a stratum of stone 
meets a vein of ore and throws it 
out of its course, it is called a 
rither (D., 8.) 

Rizzle, razzle, to roast slightly (Cu.) 


Robs, quantities. “Han yo fund 
any ?” “ Aye robs on it” (S.) 

Robble, an instrument used by 
bakers for stirring bread in an 
oven (S.); 0. F. roable, espece de 
grande pelle pour tirer la braise 
du four (Rogq.) 

Rodney, an idle fellow who wanders 
about (S.) 


Roke, to scratch glass, etc., with a 
sharp point (Cu.) 


Rommely, fat, greasy (S.) 
Ronce, to romp (Cr.) 


Rooter, a kind of rushing noise, or 
a rough attack; as a violent gust 
of wind, or a person rushing into 
company abruptly or rudely (Y.) 

Rou, cold, bleak (N., H.) 


Roundge, a great noise (W.) 
Rouncing, roaring (S.) 

j Roody, coarse, luxuriant (Cr.) 
Rowth, abundance (Cu.); O. N. 

rad, facultates, vires 

Rozzen, to set to work in a vigorous 
manner (S.) 


CELTIC. 
Rhig, a groove, a pillory 


W. rhigol, a groove! 


W. rhill, furrow, trench 


W. rhuthr (pron. rhither), a rush, 
onset, assault; rhuthro, to rush 
against, assault 


W. rhosol, of a parching nature ; 
rhostio, to roast ; crasu, to roast, 
parch ; Arm. raz, stone calcined 
by fire 

W. crob,a round lump or mass 


W. rhawbal, a flat or iron-edged 
shovel; from rhaw, spade, and pal, 
a spread . 


W. rhodienai, a gadding gossip ; 
rhodienwr, a stroller; rhodiena, to 
stroll about; rhod-ddyn, wanderer, 
vagabond 

Cf. W. rhocos, points, broken par- 
ticles. If from the noise, W. 
rhoch, a groan, rhochi, to grunt, 
to groan 

Tr. Gael. ramhar, fat 


W. rhont, a frisk, a skip; rhonta, to 
frisk, to gambol 

W. rhuthr, a rush, assault, onset ; 
rhuthrad, rushing forward 


W. rhew; Arm. rou, frost; reo, great 
cold 

Ir. Gael. ran, a roar, a squeal ; 
ranach, roaring 

W. rhwth, large, vast (vastus, amplus 
Dav.); rhwy, excess; Corn. ryth, 
flourishing; roweth, bounty 

W. rhwys, vigour ; rhwysedd, vigor- 
ousness, vivacity ; rhwysglo, to 
run headlong; rhwyso, to be 
vigorous 





1 The Fr. rigole means a canal. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
saan a thick-set person or 


animal (Cu.) 
Runt, a strong, low-set man (Cu.) 


Rut, the dash of the waves (C., 
Hall) 

Rysel, a rollicking child (Cu.); O. 
N. risialldur, homo varius et vio- 
lentus (Ferguson). The O. N. 
word is from risi, a giant 

Saggar, the rough vessel in which 
crockery is fired (S.) 


Saim’t, overcome with heat (Cu.); 
Cf. sam, to heat (Som.) 

Sarn, a culvert (S.); a pavement, 
stepping-stones (local word, Ash) 

Sayly, thin, flimsy ; “this flannin’s 
sad sayly stuff” (S.) 


Scaje, wild, spoken of boys (N., 
R. 
‘eb, an eel (C.); A.-S. scife, 


scyfe, precipice, precipitation, 
rashness 
Scale, to spread about, as dung (Cu.); 
A. 8S. scylan, to separate, divide 


Scamp, to do work badly (C.); com- 
mon 


Sconce, a head (Cu.) 


Scool, to draw back the ears, an 
attempt to bite, said of a horse 
(T.): Prov. Swed. skula, to go in 
a bent form 


Scorch, to rub with stones, as a 
hearth or door-step (S.); O. Fr. 
escurer, to scour 

Scrowe, disorder, confusion, untidi- 
ness (Cu., L.) Cf. screwdy, to 
crowd (Beds) 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 

Ir. Gael. ron, thick-bodied, gross ; 
Manx, runiag, a round lump of a 
thing ; Ir..Gael. rong, a slow, 
lounging person 

W. rhuth, a break out, a rush; 
rhuthr, rush, assault, onset 

W. rhwys, vigour; rhwysol, vigorous, 
lively 


Manx, saagh, cask, vessel ; W. saig, 
a meal; Corn. sanc, gl. daps vel 
obsonum vel ferclum (ferculum, 
dish), (Corn. Gl. Phil. 8. 1868) 

Ir. Gael. sam, samh, the sun, sum- 
mer 

W. sarn, pavement, causeway, step- 
ping stones 

W. sal, poor, mean; salaidd, some- 
what poor or mean; salw, base, 
sorry, frail 

Corn. scaf, scafe, lively, active, 
nimble; W. ysgafn, light, volatile, 
fickle; Arm. skanv, agile, active ; 
Ir. scafarach ; Gael. scafara, lively, 
active 

Ir. Gael. scaoil, sgaoil, to spread 
about, disperse, scatter; Manx, 
skeayl, id. 

Gael. scamhan, a villainous person ; 
Ir. scambhan, a roguish trick, a 
villainous deed; Manx, scammylt, 
a reproach. The root is cam, 
crooked, awry, perverse 

Gael. sconn, a round block. Hence 
scones, round cakes of bread 

Ir. Gael. cul, the back of anything; 
Tr. cul, to push or thrust back ; 
Gael. culaich, to turn the back on; 
with a prosthetic (S.); Manx, 
cooyl, back; cooyllo, to back 

W. ysguro, to gave an impulse or 
push; curo, to beat; with the 
Celtic verbal formative -ch 

W. ysgrwth, heap, pile ; ysgrythu, to 
‘roll or tumble in a heap, to crowd 
together 





1 Cf. Sans. kz/la, the rear-guard of an army, obstacle, dyke, etc. ; u/, 
to cover, to defend ; primarily it means to stand at the back of, or behind. 


Lat. culus. Gr. cwrdw. 


This explains how the verb means both to 


defend and also to hinder ; for one at the back of another may either be 


for defence or obstruction. 





OF COUNTIES ADJOINING LANCASHIRE. 


ENG. DIAL. 
Seag, the water Iris, [ris pseudacorus 


a. 

Seek, to percolate; water seeks out 
of a hill-side (S. 

Seen, a cow’s teat (N., R.) 


Semmit, limber, supple (N., R.); 
semment, soft (N., H.) 
Share-evil, a garden fork (S.) 


Shelly, an animal thinly made (Cu.) 


Shragers, coarse pots in which wares 
are baked (S.) 
Shuggy, a swing (Cu.) 


Simetty, silly, half-witted 


Simmeren, a primrose (Sw.) 


Simple, weak, infirm, applied to the 
old and sickly (S.) 
Skaif, wild, fearful, apt to be dis- 
ersed (W. 
Slim, slender-bodied (N., R.) 
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CELTIC. 
Ir. Gael. seasg; W. hesg, rushes, 


sedge 
W. sicio, to soak; also, to drain 


Ir. Gael, sin, a teat; sine, anything 
round ; Manx, shinney, a teat, a 
bud 

Ir. Gael. seimh, gentle, tender 


W. sér, a bill, bill-hook; edill,a peg, 
a stick 
W. ysgyl—scyl, what is thin or 
edged 
Ir. agreig; Gael. sgreag, to burn, to 
ake 


W. ysgogi—scugy, to wag, to move 
up and down 

W. siom, a void, emptiness; siomedd, 
disappointment; prim. the state 
of being empty; Gael. siom-lach, 
a cow that gives milk without the 
calf ; a silly, stupid person 

W. symylen, a primrose; Manx, 
sumarcyn, id. 

W. simpl, tottering, ready to fall; 
Arm. semple, weak 


See Scafe 


Ir. Gael. slim, thin, lank, lean; 
Manx, sliman, a loose coat; i.e., 
one not filled up; Ir. Gael. sleam- 
hain, sleamhuin, soft, flabby; sliom, 
slim, sleek; to flatter 


Prof. Skeat derives the word from Du. slim; Germ. 


schlumm, awry, bad, cunning. He says, “ The form 
slam, 1.e., bending, stands for slamp, nasalized form of 
Low G. slapp, lax. The primary meaning is softness, 
and thence smooth, flabby, weak. Slim=slender has 
little relation to bending or cunning. 


Sling, to move by long and steady Ir. Gael. ling, to bound, leap, dart ; 
strides (Cu.) with a prosthetic (S.); Cf. cutty 
and scutty (short); cringe and 
scringe, etc.; Sans. langh, to leap 
a clay ready for the potter (S.). W. yslib (slip), smooth, glib ; Jlipa, 
+ is made soft, easy to mould flaccid, limp 
Slot, a door-bolt, a wooden cross- Ir. Gael. slat; Manx. slatt, rod, 
bar (Cu.); slotes, bars for the floor — branch; O. Ir. slatt, virga (Jr. Gl., 
of a cart (S.); slat, a slip of wood p. 49); W. yslath, llath, rod, lath; 
or Prov. Dan. slud, a thick Sans. lata, branch, tendril 
stic 


R2 
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ENG, DIAL. 

Snag, to trim or cut off in a rough, 
slovenly manner (S8.); Norw. 
snika, to cut (Ferg.) 

Sock, the drainage of a dung-hill 
(S., C.); O. N. sog, sentina navis 

Soddy, heavy, fleshy (Cu.) 


Soil, the fry of the coal fish (Cu.) 


Sonks, turves used for saddles, girt 
by hay-bands (Cu.); sunk, a canvas 
pack-saddle, stuffed with straw 
(N., Hall); A.S. song, table, couch 

Sonsy, fortunate, lucky (Cu.) 


Sorn,' to live on others, to “ sponge” 
(Cu.) 


Soss, a mess for a cow (Cu.) 


Soss, a heavy fall; “he went down 
soss” (C.) 

Sough, blade of a plough (C., Hall); 
Fr. soc, ploughshare 


Sowder, a mixture by a bungling 
cook (Cu.); O. N. sodaz, to become 
nasty (Ferg.) 

Sowens, pottage of oatmeal dust 
(Cu.) 

Spave, spay, to castrate the female 
animal (Cu., 8. 


Spal, to slice off; used of wood. 
A ‘carpenter’s term (S.); Germ. 
spalten, to cleave, to split 

Speel, to climb (N., H.) 


Spluffan, a bag or pouch (Cu.) 


Spole, to separate partially the 
shoulder-blade of an animal from 
the chest; spolder, id. 


IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC, 
Ir. Gael. snaigh, to hew, cut, cut off; 
Manx, sneih (pl. sneighyn), a wound 


W. soch, a drain; Corn. sog (soc); 
W. soegen, wet 

Gael. sodach, stout, robust, clumsy ; 
sod, sodair, a stout corpulent per- 
‘son; Ir. sodan, a dumpy (O’Don.); 
Manx, soddag, a thick cake; W. 
sad, heavy; Arm. sot, gross 

W. sil; Ir. Gael. siol, issue, offspring; 
O. Ir. sil, semen (Z.2 20); W. 
silod, small fishes (Richards) 

Gael. sunnag, an easy chair made of 
twisted straw; Ir. sunach, sunog, 
a mantle 


Tr. Gael. sonas, good fortune, pros- 
perity, happiness; sonntach, joy- 
ful; Manx, sonney, happy, lucky; 
sonnys, abundance; Ir. Gael, son, 
gain, profit; Corn. sowyn, to pros- 
per; sowena, prosperity 

Ir. Gael. sorn, oven, chimney; used 
in Ireland to denote the free use 
of others’ chimneys 

W. sds, an unseemly mess; pulpa- 
mentum sordidulum (Dav.) 

Ir. Gael, sios, down 


W. sweh, 1, beak, snout; 2, blade of 
a plough; Corn. soch; Arm. souch; 
Ir. Gael. soc, id. 

W. swtrach, dross, dregs; swtrws, a 
mash or mixture of food 


Ir. Gael. sughan, pron. stan, liquid 
flummery; sugh, juice, sap, soup 

Ir. Gael. spodh, to castrate; print. 
to cut; Manx, spoiy; W. dy- 
spaddu; Arm. spaza, id. 

Ir. Gael. speal, a scythe; v. to cut, 
to mow; Manx, speih, for speil, 
to hack, to hoe; speilt, shavings 

Gael. speil, to climb 

Ir. Gael. spliuchan, pouch, purse 

W. yspawd, the shoulder-blade. 


Walters in his Eng. Welsh Dict. 
has “Shoulder, yspold, spold” 





L Spenser calls it “sorehon”. He denounces the Irish chieftains for 
“the very wild exactions of coignie, livery, sorehon and the such like” 
(View of the State of Ireland). It is generally called sorn. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Spunk, tinder, touchwood (8., Cu.) 


Squoveran callan, a jesting youth 
W. 


Stank, an artificial pond (Cu); 0. 
Fr. estang, pond 


Stell, a large open drain (Cu., B.) 


Sten, a stretcher in trace-harness 
(C., Britten) 


Stool, the whole depth to which the 
vein of ore is wrought (D., 8S.) 


Stove, a young shoot of wood (W.); 
Low Germ. stuven, to lop or prune 
a tree (Ferg.) 

Strones, tenants who are bound to 
assist the lord in hunting by 
turning the red deer from the 
mountains to the forests (Cu., W.) 

Styme, steyme. Not to be able to 
see a styme is to be unable to see 
anything (Cu.) 

Styth, a suffocating vapour (Cu.); a 
stench (Sw.) 

Suckam, the liquid from a dung- 
heap (Cu.) 


Sunkets,! suppers (W.), properly, 
dainties, good cheer 

Swaith, the ghost of a dying person 
(Cu., Hall) 

Swat, to sit down (Sw.) properly, 
to crouch down 

Swippo, nimble (C.) 


CELTIC. 
See Punk 


Ir. Gael. sgobaire, a biter; sgob, to 
bite or sting; sgoguire, a Merry 
Andrew, buffoon; gallan, galan, 
sapling, youth 

Ir. Gael. stang, ditch, standing 
water, pool; tain, water; Arm. 
stank, pool ; Lat. stagnum 

Ir. Gael. steall (stella), a gush of 
water as from a pipe; a torrent, 
a large quantity of liquid 

W. tan, a spread; tannu, to spread, 
stretch; ystan, what is spread or 
laid out; Arm. sten, what is much 
stretched; Sans. tan, to stretch, to 
spread out 

W. twill, pit, cavity, hole; Arm. 
toull; Ir. Gael. toll, id.; with a 
prosthetic s 

W. ystwf, a rise; twf, growth, 
increase; tw, a tuft, a rise 


Gael. straonadh (stronadh),a turning; 
Ir. Gael. sraoin (for straoin), to 
turn; Cf. sraith for straith; sreang, 
for sireang, etc. 

W. ystum (stim), form, shape 


Ir. Gael. tut, stink, stench; tutach, 
stinking; with prosthetic s 

Ir. Gael. sugh, sughan, juice, sap, 
moisture ; W. sucan, steeping, 
wash-brew, gruel; suc, juice, sap 

Ir. Gael. sona, happy, fortunate, 
pleasant; coth, food 

Ir. Gael. sgath, shadow, shade ; 
sgaithin, small shade 

W. yswatio, to lie flat 


W. chwip, a quick flirt or turn; adj. 
quick, nimble ; adv. quickly, in- 
siantly 


Swippo probably represents a primitive form; the 
W. chw representing an older sw. 


Swive, to cut grain with a broad 
hook (S.) 


W. chwif, a whirl, a turn; chwifio, 
to fly about; prim. to make a cir- 
cular movement 





! This word often appears as junkets :— 
“You know there wants no junkets at the feast”.— Tam. S., ili, 2. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Sye, for syne, to stretch (Sw.) 


Syzle, to saunter. Also sydle (Cu.); 
Dan. O. N. sysla, to be busy 
(Ferguson) 

Tab, the narrow end of a field (Cu.) 


Tach, to fasten (Cr.) 


Zack, pasturage hired for temporary 
use (S.); a stitch (Cu.) ; confi- 
dence, reliance (C.) ; Fr. attacher 


Tack, a peculiar flavour or smell, 
gen. a bad one (S. C., Cu.) 


Tacks, workmen’s tools or imple- 
ments of trade (S.); Germ. takel, 
tackle of a ship 

Taffle, to throw into disorder (Cu.) 


Taffy, . weak-minded person (Cu.) 


Tallant, a hay-loft (S.). Generally 
tallet or tallit 


Tan, to harp, to worry (S.); tantrels, 
idle people that will not fix to 
any employment (N., R.) 

Tarn, peevish, cross (Cu.); tarnt, ill- 
natured (Cu.) 

Tash, to splash (Cu.) 
Tasse, to wet (Craven) 


Tat, to mat ; tattit, matted (Cu.) 


Ter, anger, passion, headstrong re- 
solution (Y.) 


Teery, smooth, mellow (8.). Cf. 
teer, to smear with earth (L.) 


Terey, tapering (S., Hall) 


Teul; a bad one (Cu.). Probably 
from Devil (Gibson) 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 
Ir. Gael. sin, to stretch 


W. sitell, sidell, a whirl, a fly-wheel; 
sidellu, to whirl round 


W. tap, a projecting ledge; Arm. 
tapen, a part, a little piece 


Ir. Gael. tac, a lease. The root 
meaning is fastening; hence taca, 
nail, peg, surety, bail; tagh, sol- 
dering, welding; Sans. tanch, to 
bind together, constrain 

Ir. Gael. tochd, a bad smell; Manx, 
tak,a bad taste; Manx, taaghey, 
to dislike, loath; Ir. tadhach (dh 
silent), unsavouriness; Arm. fag, 
sour, unripe 

W. tacl, instruments, tools; Sans. 
taksh, to make, fabricate, cut ; 
takshana, a carpenter’s adze 

W. tafl, a throw, a cast; taflu, to 
throw, to cast 

Ir. Gael. tamh (taf), still, quiet ; 
tamhach, a dolt, a sheepish per- 
son; Sans. tam, to languish, to 
fade 

Ir. taloid, loft, scaffold, gallery; W. 
tal, high, lofty; Ilan, llant, inclo- 
sure, area ; Corn. tallic, tallack, a 
garret 

W. tannu, to throb; tannog, having 
sudden starts or flights, from tant, 
stretch, throb, spasm, whim 

Ir. tarnachd, peevishness, froward- 
ness ; tarnach, peevish 

Ir. Gael. tais (tasi), moist, wet ; 
Manx, tuaish, wet; tashag, wetting 


Ir. Gael. tath, to join together, 
unite, cement 

W. taer, eager, importunate ; taeru, 
to insist, to contend; Ir. tearadh, 
contention 

W., Ir. Gael, tir, earth; tiriol, earthy; 
tirion, pleasant, genial 

W. tir, stretching, continuous; tiro, 
to extend 

Ir. tuaileas, reproach; v. to reproach, 
accuse. This implies a word like 
tuail or tual, meaning ‘ wrong.” 
Cf. Ir. Gael. tualchaint, barbarous 
language, jargon ; literally, wrong 
speech 
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ENG. DIAL, 

Teutle, to trifle: “he teutles an’ 
daddles about o’ t’day” (Cu.) 

Thrummel, a large, clumsy lump of 
a fellow (C.); thrummy, fat, plump 
(Cr.); A. 8. trum, firm, strong, 
sound 

Tier, moreover (Cu.) 


Tike, tyke, a blunt or vulgar fellow; 
W. teague, id; O. N. tik, canis 
feemina 

Timorous, furious, passionate (N., 


Tooming, an aching or dizziness of 
the eyes (W.), properly a flushing 
in the eye; tome, heart-burn, 
flushing (N., Hail) 

Torril, a weak, mean, pitiful person, 
a poor, ill-nourished animal (8.); 
Prov. Sw. torgel, a scoundrel 

Towler, an instrument for breaking 
flax (C.) 

Trafck, lumber, rubbish (Cu.) 


Tram, a long narrow field (Cu.) 


Trash, to walk over land in a heed- 
less way, to trample it down and 
injure the crop (S.) 

Traunway, a strange story (N., H.) 


Trig, to make shallow furrows or 
trigs between seed-beds (S.) 


Trinket, a porringer (N., R.) 
Tron, a small cart (C.) 
Trolly, a low two-wheeled cart (S.) 


Trunlins, large or round coal (Cu.) 
)Pravut the wheel of a barrow 


(Cu.) 

Tumbril, dung-cart (C.); Fr. tombe- 
reau, id. 

Tummy-auk,a dung-fork (S.). Auk, 
seemsto beacorrupt form of fork 


CELTIC. 
W. twtial, to loiter 


W. trwm, heavy, weighty; trymluo, 
to become sluggish; trymluog, 
heavy, dull ; Corn. Ir. Gael, trom, 
heavy, dull 

Ir. Gael. tair, tiar, over, above 


W. taiog; Corn, tioc, vassal, churl, 
peasant 


W. twym,a flush, heat; Corn. tom, 
tom, hot; Arm. tomm, hot; Ir. 
time, timme, heat; Sans. tigma, hot, 
fiery, passionate 


Ir. Gael. taireil, base, vile 


W. tawl, a throw, cast off, separa- 
tion ; tawlu, to throw, separate 
Ir. Gael. trabhach, rubbish of any 
kind thrown on shore by a flood 

W. trum, a ridge 


W. trais, violence, oppression; treisio, 
to oppress, spoil, commit violence 


W. train, conversation, reporting 
of news; gwag, in comp. wag, 
vain, idle 

W. trychu, to cut, cut out; trych, an 
opening “ac a drychodd winwryf, 
ynddi,” and he made (i.e., dug) a 
wine-press therein 

W. tranced,' id. 


W. tron, circle, round 


W. trol, cylinder, cart, a round fat 

* man; trolen, roundlet, a fat woman. 
The trolly was probably at first 
a kind of tub; Or W. troell, a 
wheel 

W. tron, circle; tronol, circular; or, 
-el may denote smallness 


W. tom, dung, and bren from pren, 
tree, wood; cf. cambrel and cam- 
bren, the crooked stick used by 
butchers 





1 Mr. Lloyd, in his remarks on Ray’s list of Northern words, gives 
this as a Welsh word. It seems to be now obsolete. Davies has trangcell, 


haustus, which may be related. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Tummy, provisions given to miners 
in lieu of money (8.) 


Tussock-grass, grass growing in tufts 
in wet places (C., s.v. hassocks) 
Tutty, neat ; “a tutty bonnet” (S.) 


Url, to be pinched with cold (Cr.) 


Vugh, a hole or cavity containing 
metal (S.); Sw. wak; O. N. vdk, 
opening in the ice 

Warr, to expend (Cu., L); O. N. 
veria, to traffic (negotiari) 

Waff, a puff of wind (Cu.); some- 
times whaf’ 

Walla, weak, tasteless, insipid (S.) 


Wassle, to beat down, knock about 
i Cf. wassel, wastle, stem, 

stalk (Northumberland) 

Wear, to cool the pot (N., H.) 


Web, front, blade, as shool-web, the 
blade of a shovel (Cu.) 
Wells, the under parts of a wagon 


(S. 
Welts, the ribbed tops of stockings, 


etc. (Cu.) 

Weyt, a vessel formed of a wooden 
hoop covered with sheep-skin,used 
for lifting grain in the barn (Cu.); 
O. N. vega, to lift (Ferguson). 
The O. N. vega meant only to 
balance, to weigh, primarily 
(Hald.); but Egillson has the 
meanings, tollere, ferre 

Whale, to beat with a stick (Cu.) 


Wheamow, active, nimble. “I’m very 
wheamow, as t’ ould woman said 
when she stept in the bittlen” 
(milk-bowl, C.). Cf. Whart= 
quart (Cu.); O. N., hvim, motus 
celer ; 

Wheren’t ; milk over-heated makes 
the curd and cheese hard and 
wheren't—lumpy (Cu.) 

Wherry, a kind of liquor made from 
crabs (Y.) 

Whiew, to fly hastily (W.) ; whiew, 
haste (Y.) 


Whinnock, to cry querulously, as a 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 

W. tama, hard food, as bread and 
flesh; O. Ir. tomil, vescere (Z.? 
443); Ir. Gael. tomalias, victuals 

W. twys, tuft; twysg, mass, heap; 
twysog, tufted : 

W. twt, complete, neat, smart ; 
twtio, to make neat; twtnais, 
altogether neat 

W. oer, cold ; oeri, to become cold; 
oerol, cooling 

Corn. vug, vooga, a cavern; W. 
gwach—wach, hole, cavity; Ir. 
Gael. fach, a hole 

W. gwario, to expend 


W. chwaff, a quick gust 


W. gwaillus, failing, imperfect, faulty; 
gwall, defect, failing 

Ir. Gael. gas, bough, branch, boy ; 
W. gwas, prim. bough or stick, 
now a youth 

W. oer, cold ; ceri, to make cold 


-W. gweb, face, front 


Corn. gwelen; W. gwial, gwialen ; 
Arm, gwalen, rod, stick 
W. gwald, hem, border 


Ir. Gael. guite, a hand-winnow for 
corn, made of sheep-skin applied 
to a hoop, and resembling a drum 


See Wells 


W. chwim, a quick motion ; chimiol, 
quick-moving, brisk 


W. chwaren, gland, kernel, swelling; 
chwarenu, to form into kernels, 
etc. 

Ir. Gael. geur, ger, sharp, sour 


W. chwiw, whirl, quick turn ; chwi- 
wian, to dart about, fly with quick 
whirls ; chwiws, widgeons 

W.cwyn, acomplaint, wailing ; cwyno 
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ENG. DIAL, 
young child (S.); A.-S. hwtnan, 
to whine; O. N. hAvina, fremere 
(Hald.}; O. H. S. weindn, to weep 

Whinnock, a milk-pail (N., H.) 


Whirr,old,curdled, butter-milk (Cu. ) 
White, to requite (Cu.) 


Whiskin, a shallow, brown drinking 
vessel (C., L.) 


Whither, to strike or throw forcibly 
(Cu.) 


Whurry, a boat (W.) 
Whute, to whistle (Cu., L.) 
Whewtle, a slight whistle (Cu.) 
Widdies, young ducklings (8.) 
Willow, an active search for any 
missing article (S.) 

Wimote, the marsh-mallow (S.) 
Winny, to be frightened (Cu., B.); 
O. N., Avina, to growl, fremere 

Wisk, a cough (S.) 

Yar, harsh, rough, sour (Cu.) 

Yat, a heifer (N., Hall) 

Yok-farm, the best farm in an estate 
Ss 


(S.) 
Yeuk, yoke, the itch (C.); Da. jeuken, 
to itch 


CELTIC. 
to complain, to wail. 
Celtic verbal formative 


-oc is a 


Ir. Gael. cuinneog, pail, bucket ; Manx, 
cuinnag, mull for snuff ; W. cynog, 
small pail, pitcher 

W. chwerw, bitter, sharp, sour ; Ir. 
Gael. gear, gér, sour 

Ir. Gael. cuite, quit, even; cuitich, 
caitigh, to reward, requite, also to 
quit, set free! 

Ir. Gael. cuachan, a bowl ; cuishinn, 
drinking cup; Manx, cruwishtin, 
goblet 

W.chwidro, to move rashly or wildly; 
chwid, a quick turn; chwidrog, 
full of wild motion 

Ir. Gael. curach, a boat 


W. chwyth, a puff, a blast; chwythell. 
a whistle 

W. gwydd, a goose; guwyddyn, a 
young goose; Ir. Gael. geadh,goose 

W. chwil, a search ; chwilio, to pry 
about, search, seek for 

W. gwy, wy, water; mod (mdt),circle, 
round 

W. gwyn, violent impulse of the 
mind, smart, throb; gwynad, smart- 
ing, throbbing ; gwyneg, throb, 
spasm 

W. pesweh, cough; pesychu, to cough; 
pas, cough 

Ir. Gael. geur, gear, sour, sharp ; W. 
garw, rough, pungent, harsh 

Ir. Gael. adh, beast of the cow kind; 
W. eidion, ox, bullock 

Ir. Gael. ioc, to pay, reward, requite; 
8., payment, reward 

Ir. ochus, the itch 


In the Lancashire list of Celtic words, and in that 


which is now completed, about thirteen hundred words 
have been collected together which have no known 
Teutonic or Scandinavian equivalents, but of which 
relatives can be found in the Celtic languages. If this 
be true, and if a corresponding number of such words 


1 “Bot unnethes [hardly] any othyr may 
Pass whyte thorgh purgatory away.” 
Hampole MS., Bowes, p. 103 (Hail). 
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exists in the remaining counties of England, then the 
theory so often and so confidently repeated for many 
generations, that the Celtic races in England were 
either exterminated or banished, is destroyed at once. 
The logic of facts is against it. Cadit questio. It is 
simply impossible that so many Celtic words should 
haye remained in the land if all who had spoken a Cel- 
tic language had been either slain or driven from it. 
These races have left a monument of themselves in the 
words which they have bequeathed to us, which no 
amount of assumption or false reasoning can put away. 
It would be absurd to say that these words may have 
been brought from Wales or Scotland at a compara- 
tively late period by intercourse among these peoples. 
Even to the present century there was so little inter- 
course between North Lancashire, for instance, and 
Wales, that such a supposition must be set aside as 
too improbable for serious consideration. The related 
words, too, are such, to a great extent, as would ndt 
be conveyed by any amount of mere external contact. 
There are child-words, 7.e., words used only by very 
young persons, or when speaking to them; words 
which belong to the household life, to labours in the 
field or the workshop. Above all, there are words which 
belong to the intellectual or spiritual life, which could 
not have been retained except by a blending of the 
races. In any future discussion of this important his- 
torical question, the result of the inquiry must be quite 
futile and misleading if the large number of Celtic 
words in our dialects be not taken into account. 

It is evident also from these lists, that, so far from 
being destroyed or expelled, a very large number of 
the Celtic race must have remained on the soil." The 


1 This fact is now being admitted, wholly or in part, by many 
who have hitherto stoutly denied it. In his History of the English 
People, Mr. J. R. Green affirmed that “the English conquest was a 
sheer dispossession and slaughter of the people whom the English 
conquered.” He will only admit that “it is possible that a few of . 
the vanquished people lingered as slaves round the homesteads of 
their English conquerors”; but even this is doubtful (pp. 9, 10). 
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Scandinavian element in the dialectic speech of our 
Eastern Counties, and partly in the West, as in Cum- 
berland, is a certain proof of the existence of a large 
Danish or Norwegian element in the population. If 
this argument be good with regard to this race, it 
must avail equally for the Celtic element. The extent 
of the influence of either may be tested by the number 
of the words which they have left behind, yet only in 
an approximate degree; for as dialectic words they 
were more likely to disappear than those which entered 
more readily into the departments of literature and 
law. 

By our dialectic words we can show the distribution 
of the various races which have formed the English 
people, with a near approach to perfect accuracy, as a 
geological map will show the course and nature of the 
physical strata of the earth. Any attempt to make 
such a distribution of the Celtic, Scandinavian, or any 
other element, must be without any accurate result if 


an examination of these words be neglected. In the 
map of Britain during the Roman occupation, prefixed 
to Professor Rhys’ Celtic Britain, nearly the whole of 
England is marked as Brython, 7.¢., Welsh; but 
North Lancashire appears as Goidel (Gaelic) with a 
dash of Ivernian. Our dialectic words show—-(1), that 


In his Conquest of England he states that in Ecgberht’s day there 
were “three long belts of country” in which the population was 
‘‘absolutely diverse’. ‘‘ Between the eastern coast and a line which 
we may draw along the Selkirk and Yorkshire moorlands to the 
Cotswolds and Selwood, lay a people of wholly English blood. 
Westward again of the Tamar...and of Offa’s Dyke lay a people 
whose blood was wholly Celtic. Between them, from the Lune to 
the coast of Dorset and Devon, ran the lands of the Wealhcyn; of 
folks, that is, in whose veins British and English blood were already 
blending together, and presaging in their mingling a wider blend- 
ing of these elements in the nation as a whole.” (Pp. 2, 3.) In one 
part of England, then, there was a mixed population. The British 
were not all slaughtered. Here is evidently a movement in retreat, 
but to a position assumed to be impregnable. Vain hope! The dia- 
lectic words yet remaining show that there was a mixed population 
in every part of England. 
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there was a Goidel element underlying the Brythonic 
in every part of England; (2), that the tribes along 
the Eastern coast were, for the most part, Goidel or 
Gaelic ;' and (3), that there was a Brython element in 
North Lancashire, though blended more largely with 
the older form of Celtic than in the South. 

These words give much historical information of an 
important or interesting kind. It is evident, for in- 
stance, that what Cesar has recorded of the interior 
parts of the country is incorrect. He was either mis- 
informed, or he mistook the information given to him. 
He says that in the parts which were not near the 
southern coast-line, the people did not generally sow 
corn, and that they lived chiefly on flesh and milk.’ 
Lancashire would be in the interior part of the country 
from Ceesar’s standpoint, and certainly corn was sown 
there long before he landed in England ; for the word 
by which ploughing is denoted is connected with the 
Sanskrit word that denotes tillage, and is, therefore, of 
very remote origin. It is evident also that flesh was 
scarce, for the word kick (properly kik), which means to 


1 This fact was stated in Arch, Camb., vol. xi, p. 103. I subjoin 
some of the Gaelic words :—Aiyah, fat on the kidneys of beasts ; Ir. 
igha (pron. eeyah), fat: bask, to be drenched in a shower; Ir. basg, 
to drown ; bear, a cutting tool; Ir. bearr, to cut: bigge, a teat; Ir. 
boigh (biga), teat: bop, father; Ir. boban, id.: budram, oatmeal- 
porridge; Ir. buadh (budha\, food: ramh-ar, gross, thick: cadaw, 
jackdaw ; Ir. cathag, id.: callow, earth, soil; Ir. caotlle, id. : cawky, 
peevish ; Ir. calgach, id. : corc, hard; Ir. core, a hard skin, callus, ete. 

2 “Tnteriores plerique frumenta non serunt, sed lacte et carne . 
vivunt, pellibusque sunt vestiti.”” (De Bel. G., v, 14.) The late 
Emperor Napoleon III asserts that they had no coined money, refer- 
ring to a passage in Cesar’s Commentaries, v, 21: ‘*Utuntur aut 
sre aut annulis (taleis) ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis pro 
nummis.”’ His use, however, of this passage is very uncritical. He 
appears to have been ignorant of the fact that the passage is cor. 
rupt, and that a large number of MSS. have “ant nummo aureo”’ 
after “ere”. (Life of Cesar, ii, 183.) We know that the Britons 
had coined money in gold, silver, brass, and tin, by the best kind of 
evidence, that of the coins‘themselves. Mr. Evans infers that the 
date of the earliest British coins is “somewhere between 150 to 200 
B.C.” (Coins of the Ancient Britons, p. 26.) 
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beg, must have meant primarily to ask for flesh. Even 
in the present century, in some of the more remote 
districts of Lancashire and Cumberland, flesh-meat was 
scarce. It was customary for the farmers to kill an ox 
at the Feast of St. Martin, Nov. 11 (hence called a 
“ Mart”); and except at this time, and so long as the 
salted meat lasted, there was little flesh-meat to be 
had during the rest of the year, except bacon. 

We learn something also of the religion of the ancient 
Briton from these words. Beltan, teanlay, and duce or 
deuce, show that the principal object of worship was 
the sun, and that the worship of the sun-god in various 
forms was in this country substantially the same as 


that of France. 


One of the most curious: points in this inquiry is the 


number of child-words found in our dialects. 
tell us that the language of 
If the father of the child was a Teuton, the mother 


tic. 
must frequently have been 
a few of them as instances : 


(Bua, water. Sometimes— 
(Bum, id., for bun 
Chuck, schoolboy’s. feast 
Codds, old men 
Colly, flesh-meat 
Cook, to throw 
Craddy, croddy, a daring feat 
Doogs. A boy has his doogs when 
he takes out as many marbles, 
etc., as he puts into the game 
Ducky, a drink 
Goggy, guggy, anegg 
Greg, an eructation of wind, or the 
noise of it 
Kale, to throw stones 
Lag, the boy who is last at a game 
Nin, water 


~ Niz, the cry of boys when the mas- 
ter appears ; also a slang word 
Pally-ully, a game in which flat 
pieces are jerked into compart- 
ments 
Puw-paw, exclamation of nurses in 
removing dirty clothes 


These 
the nursery was often Cel- 


of Celtic blood. I subjoin 


Ir. bual, fual, water 

Ir. buinne, bune, stream of water 

Ir. cucht, O. Ir. cucan, provision 

O. W. coth, old ; Arm. koz, id. 

Ir. colann, flesh 

W. cwg, projection 

Ir. crodha, brave; crodachd, bravery 
W. dog, dogn, share, due quantity 


Ir. deoch (dock), id. 

W. cocwy, Ir. gug, id. 

W. greg, a cackle ; Arm. graka, ra- 
cler; Manx, grig, beat of a watch 

O. W. caill, a stone 

W. liag, Ir. lag, loose, slow, sluggish 

Tr. nin, a wave; O. Ir. ninas, water 
‘of a foss (Corm. Gl., 31); W. non, 
a stream 

W. nycha, lo! look out ! 


W. pal, a flat body (spade); Ir. pail, 
a causeway; Ir, uladh, a jerk 


W. baw, dirty 
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Pudge, a stout, fat child W. pwt, any short thing; pwten, a 
short, squat female 

Tata, walk or excursion W. taith—tati, a journey 

Twig, to observe, to perceive Ir. tuig, id. 


I have given only a score of such words ; but there 
are many more. 

The preceding lists show that the ancient Britons 
were skilled in the forging and use of iron; that they 
employed it in agriculture and mining ; that they grew 
barley and other cereals, with peas and other kinds of 
produce ; that they made boats, and used them in fish- 
ing. The word gavel shows that land was held under 
a lord, or that some kind of rent or tax was laid on it. 
Bodwill (bodle) shows that they had coined money; kil- 
lody, that they cultivated flax, and knew how to dress 
the fibres ; and kelt, that they wove flax and wool into 
cloth. The words tron, trolly, and rathes, prove that 
they understood carpentry, and made carts, which were 
also furnished with movable slides. Moggin and bregue 
denote that they made boots or boot-hose; slif and 
saggar, that they knew how to make pots, and to bake 
them in a kiln ; swill and other words, that they made 
various kinds of baskets. Sough and stell show that 
the benefits of drainage were well understood. Such 
words as chang, kibble, eloo, denote a race that was fond 
of hunting ; and messan or messet, and colley, that they 
had other dogs than those which were employed in the 
chase. Such words as lithe, pobbies, whig (cake), show 
that they had various kinds of food ; and swnkets, that 
they were not unacquainted with foods of a more deli- 
cate kind. 

In the higher departments of art or mechanical skill, 
the district under examination has undergone a mar- 
vellous change. The scarcity of words that belong to 
this class proves that in the Celtic period the higher 
arts did not flourish here as in the more fortunate 
South ; but crowd (fiddle) and buzon (finger-ring) show 
that instruments of music were made, and that some 
degree of luxury in art had been attained. The art of 
bleaching was also well understood. 
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The word bliss (boundary, limit) for bil-1s, shows, as 
the word sallis in Gloucestershire, that the nom. case 
form had not disappeared at the time of the Saxon in- 
vasion ; but the blending of the races has caused the 
disappearance from our dialects of nearly every other 
grammatical form of the Celtic languages. Accorah, for 
accorat, offers an ancient form of the pass. participle.’ 

I have to remark finally, that the list now presented 
does not contain the whole Celtic element in these 
counties. Many of the words that are found in North 
Lancashire are used in Cumberland and Westmorland, 
and nearly all that belong to the southern part of the 
county are known in Cheshire or Shropshire. Many, 
also, of the words that are now brought forward are 
known in Lancashire. They had escaped me at my 
first research. I have not repeated the words that are 
common to Lancashire and Cumberland or Cheshire, 
my object being only to present the Celtic element in 
the dialectic speech of a defined area or district. 


Note.—I wish to add, in reference to my paper on 
‘The Celtic Element of the Lancashire Dialect”,— 
(1), that the word cush (a cow without horns) is the 
O. N. kusa (a cow); the kind that came from the north 
being presumably without horns. (2.) The list in that 
paper, though a large one, does not, I find, exhaust the 
subject. New words of this kind continue to “crop 
out” (to use a phrase of geology) from time to time. I 
subjoin a few that have lately come under my notice : 
Broat, dried peat for fuel Ir. Gael. broth, fire; brosna, fuel; 

W. brwd (brut), hot; brydio, to 
heat, to inflame 
Bum, a berry W. pwm, a round lump 
Congle, a stick, a staff W. cogail, a cudgel, a distaff 
Creas, creawse, loving, fond, and also W. cres, heating, inflaming 
wanton, lustful 


Cro, mucus from the nose W. crawn, matter from a sore; crau, 
gore 





1 Tt is evident also that -as and -l or -al were used as verbal form- 
atives. We find /Jammas, to run, and burl, to cut. 
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Drake, a kind of curl when only the 
ends of the hair turn up (Peacock) 

Fell, the line which closes the web 
in weaving 

Fluzz’d, broken and jagged at the 
end, bruised 

Fly, a familiar spirit.' 


Grug, a dandy hen (Fylde country) 

Lauk, the black bog-rush, Schenus 
nigricans (Britten) ; O. N. laukr, 
leek, onion 

Lee, matter discharged from a sore, 
also urine; A.-S., leah, a lye, lixi- 
vium 

Manegy, cross, ill-tempered 

Michin out of humour 


Moazed, in a state of mental dark- 
ness and perplexity? 


Quitter, matter from a sore 
Scog, to brag, to boast 


Spell, a spell of work, a large amount 
at one time 
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W. traig, for traic, a bend, a roll 
Ir. Gael. fail, edge or rim, border, 


ring 

W. fileisio, to break, to ravage; flais, 
a break, a rent, ravage 

Manx, flaice, an imp, a fiend; Ir. 
Gael. flaith (th silent), a lord, but 
also a spiritual being, as in /laith- 
innis, spirit-isle, the home of the 
blessed, Heaven 

W. grug-iar, a moorhen 

Ir. Gael. luachair (lucir), the club- 
rush, Scirpus palustris ; luachar, a 
rush 

W. lli, a stream; Ir. Gael. li, lia, id. 


W. monig, sulky, ill-tempered 

W. mic, mig, spite, pique ; micio, to 
be piqued 

W. mwei, fog, mist ; O. W. much, 
darkness, gloom ; Ir. Gael. much, 
muig, smoke, gloom 

W. chwydr, matter thrown out 

W. ysgogi, to wag the head ; gogi, to 
shake; Ir. Gael. gog,* to nod ; go- 
gaid, a giddy female 

Ir. Gael. speal, a short while, a fit 
of vigorous exertion 


JoHN DAVIES. 





! Dr. John Dee, the astrologer, who was the Warden of the Collegiate 
Church (now the Cathedral) of Manchester, was said to have his fly. The 


word is used by Ben Jonson : 


“A rifling fly ; none of your great familiars.” 


I have heard the word used in connection with Dr. Dee; but I do not 
know whether it is native or imported. 
2 Cf. Sans. moha for mokha, bewilderment, perplexity, foolishness. 


3 Cf. Sans. kak, to move to and fro, to be vain or proud. 























ON SOME SOUTH WALES CROMLECHS. 


It is singular that a subject generally, or rather almost 
universally, supposed to have been settled long ago, 
should have been seriously proposed as an important 
subject of discussion at the Fishguard Meeting in 1883. 
But singular as it is, it is a hard fact that such a sub- 
ject was proposed ; and although the question speedily 
collapsed, yet those who had imperfect and erroneous 
ideas of cromlechs in general must have thought it odd 
that such a question should be started and disposed of 
so summarily. These observations will be better under- 
stood by the announcement in the annual official Re- 
port, which runs thus: ‘‘ They venture confidently to 
anticipate their meeting here (Fishguard) will be the 
means of eliciting further information concerning those 
megalithic remains which are so peculiarly abundant in 
this district ; and it is hoped the research and delibe- 
rations of the Association may in some measure deter- 
mine what are the true origin and purpose of these 
ancient monuments.” 

At the meeting of the Committee held immediately 
before the public meeting, Mr. Barnwell objected to 
the above clause, on the ground that the question had 
been settled many years ago,—at least among the anti- 
quaries of this and other countries of Europe,—and 
moved that it should be struck out. It might have 
been supposed some one present would have seconded 
the proposal; but no one did so, and the proposal 
dropped to the ground. It is easy to understand that 
many present believed in the statements of Fenton,— 
a gentleman so intimately connected with Fishguard 
by connexions and residence; for though born at 
St. David’s, he made this place his usual residence. 
Such would puzzle themselves about the use or 
object of the proposed inquiry, as if those who set it 
5TH SER., VOL. I. 9 
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on foot expected to make some important discovery. 
They must have been disappointed when they heard 
that the author of the part objected to was, after all, of 
the same opinion as the objector. The most remark- 
able incident was the general silence of the other mem- 
bers and officers of the Society, who thus approved of 
the clause by letting Mr. Barnwell’s proposal fall 
to the ground, and informing all readers of the 
Journal that the Society could sanction the statement 
that the object and history of our cromlechs was still a 
question to be solved. The fact is, it was a case of par- 
turiunt montes, except that the mouse brought forth 
was very ridiculus, and the Society itself made not 
less so. 

After the numerous articles which have appeared at 
various times in the Archeclogia Cambrensis, which 
have clearly set forth the real nature of the class of 
ancient stone monuments called “cromlechs”, it would 
appear very unnecessary to repeat them here ; but after 
the revelation at the Fishguard Meeting it may be use- 
ful to restate what has been already stated elsewhere. 
It is thought that to the majority of members such a 
step might seem totally unnecessary ; but when learned 
and experienced irdividuals are dumb on such a ques- 
tion, the only inference is that they had no opinion 
of their own, or were too timid to state it. There 
is, however, a large number of intelligent people 
who, as already mentioned, have been satisfied with 
the scanty and frequently incorrect statements of Fen- 
ton and others, as their fathers were before them ; and 
to such the following remarks may seem deserving of 
consideration. 

This subject may be divided into three sections : 

1. Who were the cromlech builders ? 

2. At what time they were built. 

3. For what object were they intended ? 

The first two sections have not as yet been satisfac- 
torily explained, nor with our present information are 
they likely to be. As to.the third there is not the 
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same difficulty, in spite of what old antiquaries have 
told us with such confidence that they do not appear 
to have any doubt on the subject. Thus, from Camden 
to Fenton they all say nearly the same thing, namely, 
that they are nothing more nor less than Druidic altars. 
Thus Stukeley ; Rowland, the author of Mona Antiqua, 
perhaps the oldest of the set ; Awbry, the Wiltshire 
antiquary ; Pennant, Hoare, and Fenton. With them 
also may be mentioned the most popular of former Bre- 
ton antiquaries, such as Mahé and his opponent, M. Fre- 
minville (another Fenton), Délandre, and others, who 
put all these ancient stones to the credit of the Druids. 

Since those days these views have given place to 
others of a different character, so that those who still 
talk of Druidical stones are laughed at. It is true that 
even to the present days we have plenty of Druids and 
even Arch- Druids, Bards, Ovates, etc. ; but all these are 
inventions of late medieval times. These are termed 
“ Neo-Druids”, as distinct from the ancient and genuine 
ones, who have long since utterly vanished, and left no 
vestige of themselves and their monuments. 

From the fact that these stone monuments, especi- 
ally the cromlech, have been so generally held to be 
Druidic, some reasons should be given for this belief ; 
but none, not even remote traditions, have been 
brought forward in favour of such theories, On the 
contrary, local traditions ascribe such remains to King 
Arthur, as the huge work in Gower and in Merioneth 
not far from Cricceth, where we find more than one in- 
stance. Acromlech nearCorsygedol House is named after 
the same British hero. Other instances might be men- 
tioned ; but we are not aware of any case of their being 
attributed to Druids by local tradition. They are 
sometimes assigned to the Devil, as the well known 
monument in Clatford Bottom, near Marlborough, 
called “The Devil’s Kitchen” or “ Den”, and of which 
an excellent view is given in the latest contribution to 
The History of Wiltshire Antiquities, by the Rev. A. C. 
Smith, the well known Secretary of the Wiltshire 

g2 
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Archeological Society. The stones in the Vale of the 
White Horse, in Berkshire, called “Weyland Smith’s 
Forge”, have a curious legend connected with them, but 
not a single trace of Druid myth. Many other cases 
might be mentioned, all tending to show that in no 
instance is there any trace whatsoever of Druidism. 

On the other hand, if they are, without exception, 
sepulchres more or less perfect, then the Druidic theory 
must be given up ; and that they are so will probably 
be acknowledged by those who will be at the pains to 
examine even the most unlikely specimen. 

The first point to be laid down is that those who 
built them took great care to do the work effectually, and 
make the resting-places of their friends as secure as 
possible. This could only be done by the employment 
of massive stones for the sides and covering-slabs of 
the chambers. But such chambers required further 
protection from weather or small animals; and this 
was effected by heaping up huge mounds of earth, 
sand, or small stones. In the case of the Pyramids 
of Egypt more elaborate and more costly methods 
were adopted for the same purpose. Whether the 
builders of our cromlechs believed, like the Egyptians, 
in the transmigration of souls, cannot be asserted, much 
less proved ; but the probability that they did so is 
very considerable, judging from the great care they 
took to protect the body from being disturbed, and the 
grave from being violated. 

Objections, however, have been made, and perhaps 
will still continue to be made, that there are some 
monuments of the kind that never could have been so 
covered up, either from their form or size, or from the 
absence of soil or other material. A notable illustration 
of the supposed difficulty is furnished by the Pentre 
Evan Cromlech. Its enormous height, and the rocky 
ground on which it stands, have been more than once 
brought forward as proofs that it was never even in- 
tended to be buried under a mound; and it must be 
admitted that there is some apparent ground for such 
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an idea. But on the other hand it may be said that 
there is nothing impossible, as there are in existence at 
the present time structures much larger, still under 
their covering mound, which were never intended to 
be concealed. 

What could have been the object of those who 
erected this and similar monuments? They could not 
have been intended for altars.. Mr. Fergusson, the author 
of Rude Stone Monuments of all Countries, however, tells 
us that “such an exaggerated form as Pentre Evan 
seems to be a tour de force ; but of still more modern 
date than the monuments at Plas Newydd, Anglesey, 
or Arthur’s Stone.” (P. 174.) By a tour de force he 
means a monument of huge dimensions, raised not only 
to commemorate some event, but to hand down to pos- 
terity evidence of the skill and strength of those who 
built it. 

If this theory be admitted, it is clear that they were 
never intended to be covered up, as thus all their 
labour would be thrown away. But the value of this 
writer as an authority will be easily understood by the 
notice on South Wales cromlechs in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis of 1872, where will be also found a review 
of his work, and in The Saturday Review of the time. 

Another division of cromlechs is that called /free- 
stunding, approved by Bonstetten,’ who divides dolmens 
into several divisions, the first of which he calls appa- 
rent, and Fergusson, free-standing. But if they area 
distinct class, as supposed, neither of these writers 
gives the least hint as to their object. A perfect speci- 
men is in the parish of St. Nicholas in Pembrokeshire, 
There are also said to be demi-dolmens. But both these 
kinds are simply the remains of once perfect chambers, 
and never were intended to be what they are at pre- 
_ We may, therefore, omit all further notice of 
them. 

Among our more distinguished antiquaries, the late 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson for years would not assent to 


1 Vol. 1872, p. 94. 
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the statement that all cromlechs or dolmens were 
buried in mounds; but latterly he was inclined to 
change his view, from a small chamber in Marros, about 
seven miles south of Laugharne, in Carmarthenshire, 
and to announce this change in one of his excellent 
_articles. Another sudden conversion of the same kind 
was effected in a well known clergyman of Glamorgan- 
shire, by a visit paid to the remarkable chamber of 
Bryn Celli Ddu, in Anglesey. In this case a consider- 
able portion of the covering tumulus remains. It 
has been described by Pennant and by contributors to 
the Archeologia Cambrensis. Other covered cham- 
bers in Wales, as those at Plasnewydd in Anglesey, 
and at Dyffryn in Glamorganshire, are well known, 
and have been figured and described in the Society’s 
Journal. Even in cases where the covering has 
vanished, in most instances the stones used for this 
purpose are still scattered around. One of the best 
examples of this is Arthur’s Stone in Gower, the lower 
part of which is still partly buried in the débris. 
Where stones are abundant, and not wanted for local 
purposes, they are often left undisturbed, and thus give 
their testimony of their former employment. On the 
other hand, where earth was used, it was valuable, 
especially after its exposure to the air for so long a 
time, and would be soon carried off by the farmers of 
the neighbourhood. This is apparently the proper expla- 
nation of the complete destruction of the covering of 
these structures. The ground on which the Pentre Evan 
Cromlech stands at the present time is bare enough, 
and from its elevated position was not likely to have 
supplied sufficient earth to cover up the whole of the 
group; for there were at least two chambers, the main 
ove and a smaller one. But at any rate an immense 
quantity of soil was indispensable, and must have been 
brought up from the lower ground. There is, near 
Vannes, in the Morbihan, an enormous tumulus known 
as “Tumiac”, as if it was the tumulus, surpassing all 
others in the district, The ground is bare and rocky. 
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To supply material they brought up from the sea-shore 
below sufficient sand to form this huge mound, although 
inferior to our own Silbury. That the Pentre Evan 
Cromlech was also once covered up there can be little 
question. | 
. Weare often inclined to judge of such monuments as 
if they were in their normal and original state. No allow- 
ance is made for the effects of exposure to wind and rain 
for centuries, or for generations of improving farmers or 
builders of stone roads; all which causes have produced 
such changes in the original structures as to make it 
difficult to imagine that the present ruins were once 
neatly contrived chambers of the dead, carefully planned 
so as to give an almost perpetual protection to the 
remains of the dead. 

With few exceptions, there is little difficulty in 
making out the original arrangements, for they are 
almost universally the same. Thus, for example, it is 
easy to ascertain the entrance, generally looking east. 
The exceptions to this position are so few that practi- 
cally they are of no importance. Another fact is now 
generally admitted, that these chambers were adapted 
tor. subsequent interments, and the larger ones were 
used for several generations. It was necessary, therefore, 
to have some guide for the excavators. The position of 
the entrance was easily obtained if the chambers were 
uniformly placed in one direction. But there was another 
difficulty when the exterior of the entrance was laid 
bare. Unless the large slabs that formed the entrance 
were unconnected with the covering slab or slabs on 
which the superincumbent mass lies, it would be impos- 
sible to enter the chamber without bringing down and 
destroying the whole structure. The difficulty was 
surmounted by taking care that the stones that closed 
the entrance did not touch the capstone, so that the 
removal of the entrance-stones was safe and easy. 
Hence it is that we usually find only these stones 
wanting. 

The best illustration of this more simple form is the 
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cromlech' at St. Lytham for South Wales, that for 
North Wales is near Criccieth, and for England, Kit’s 
Cotty House, near Maidstone, which has been so fre- 
quently engraved that it is probably known to many. 
Many other instances may: be mentioned; but these 
three are the most satisfactory examples. The New- 
port Cromlech,’ visited last year, is another good ex- 
ample, and must be well known in the district. None 
of the above mentioned cromlechs could, from their 
form, serve as altars, much less so when buried under 
a mound. Mr. Fergusson’s theory that they were 
tours de force is so ridiculous that it hardly requires 
refutation. Other theories have been advanced, such 
as that these monuments were seats of justice, or 
popular assemblies, or in some way connected with 
religious ceremonies, or even astronomical observa- 
tions; but most, if not all, of such theories have 
dropped out of memory, as it is to be hoped will soon 


be the case of Druidic altars. It may, therefore, be — 


assumed that those who think them to be ordinary 
graves are right. 

The two other questions are, as already stated, still 
unanswered. That they were not erected by Druids 
or their servants is now generally thought, but by some 
earlier race of whom not even the name is known. All 
that can be safely inferred from the contents of some of 


these graves is that they preceded the earliest of Celtic _ 


and Roman arrivals. 

The majority of our South Wales cromlechs have 
been already figured and described in the Journal. The 
visit to Fishguard has made known others, but of no 
great importance as to dimensions and _ peculiarity. 
The Pentre Evan Cromlech has, perhaps, with the ex- 
ception of the Plasnewydd megaliths, been more often 
and more fully described than any similar monument 
in Wales, The first notice of it occurs in George Owen’s 
account of Pembrokeshire, which will be found in the 
second volume of the Cambrian Register, p. 216. It 


1 Arch. Camb., 1874, pp. 71, 72. 2 Ibid., p. 137. 
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also appears in Gibson’s Camden, vol. ii, pp. 758-9, 2nd 
edition. The manuscript became the property of John 
Lewis of Manorowen, great-grandfather of Richard Fen- 
ton. It was communicated to Edward Llwyd of the 
Ashmolean Museum, who sent it to Bishop Gibson for 
his new edition of Cumden.. Llwyd acknowledges to 
have received it from Mr. John Lewis. George Owen 
does not speak of “cromlech” as Druidic or as a temple, 
as did Sir R. Colt Hoare, but as erected over some dis- 
tinguished conqueror, or commemorative of an import- 
ant battle. The late Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson first drew 
attention to the adjacent stones, which were evidently 
portions of another chamber. Mr. Longueville Jones, 
in his account of this monument, thought them part of 
a gallery attached to it; and, moreover, supposes the 
present monument to have consisted of several cham- 
bers covered by a common mound. There were, no 
doubt, two chambers touching one another. Sir J. Gard- 
ner Wilkinson’s objection to Mr. Jones’ notion was that 
the mound must have been enormous, and the entire 
disappearance of it unaccountable; and then comes the 
confession, “although Iam now disposed to believe that 
all cromlechs were so covered, it is certainly extraordi- 
nary that those of Europe and Africa should not have 
retained any particle of their coverings.” It may be 
extraordinary, but it is also easy to account for the fact 
on more grounds than one. The two large upright 
stones at the south-east he thinks were quite uncon- 
nected with the support of the monument ; meaning, 
apparently, by monument, the large capstone ; but 
they may have belonged to an adjoining chamber. The 
account given by George Owen does not and cannot 
apply to the stones he mentions. They have vanished 
long ago. There are, indeed, several long stones lying 
in different directions in ditches or under hedges, 
whither they have been rolled to be out of the way. 
These are worth looking after. Their number and 
dimensions should be recorded, for they are portions of 
some chamber or chambers like that which once existed 
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here. But whatever doubts may have been raised as 
to different theories, there can be none as to this crom- 
lech being the most remarkable in Wales. 

There is an extraordinary collection of similar monu- 
ments here on a smaller scale. A group of such 
exists on Penrhiw, on the promontory of Pencaer. 
Three of these occur in a liné, standing singularly near 
one another. The first of these is known as Carreg 
Sampson, or Samson’s Stone, as if some tradition of a 
mighty conqueror being here buried still lingered ; but 
other instances of a similar appellation still exist. 
Hence, perhaps, the constant repetition of Arthur's 
Stone or Coit, or, as in Cornwall, Quoit. So also 
a fallen menhir in the village of Lockmariaker, in 
Morbihan, is called “the Stone of the Strong Man.” 
The capstone of this cromlech is about 13 by 11 feet, 
with an average thickness of 2 feet. The supporting 
stones have been displaced. The same is the case with 
the other two cromlechs of the group. In the second 
one the supporting stones, also displaced, are from 6 to 
7 feet long, while the capstone measures 12 feet by 8, 
with an average thickness of 1 foot. The thinness of 
this stone shows that the superincumbent tumulus 
could not have been of any considerable mass. The 
remains of an adjoining circle are easily made out ; but 
the large number of scattered stones, and the luxuriant 
growth of fern, make it difficult to determine satisfac- 
torily anything about them. At no great distance is 
a field called ‘‘ Pare y Cromlech”,—a singular name, as 
such monuments are so abundant in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Another instance of the kind occurs at Four Crosses 
in Carnarvonshire, not far from Pwllheli, where a farm 
is called “Cromlech Farm”,' and has always been known 
by that name from time immemorial. Such at least 
was the statement of a gentleman whose estate is near, 
and who had long resided on it. It has been described 
and figured in the Archeologia Cambrensis. It is true 


1 Arch. Camb., 1869, p. 138. 
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that in that locality is not to be found such a number 
of these monuments as in Pembrokeshire ; but there 
are, nevertheless, many at no great distance ; so that 
the names “Cromlech” and “ Pare y Cromlech”, thus 
‘denoting parcels of land, are to some extent of interest. 
The dates, however, of such names being given may 
possibly be partially ascertained by the title-deeds. 
This cromlech, that gives its name to a field, is described 
in the official report of the Meeting as partaking more 
of the “ nature of a very large cistvaen than any others, 
as the capstone, which lies east and west, rests on the 
supports laid lengthwise, and not upright.” As there 
seems to be no real difference betweer the. cromlech 
and kistvaen, the unusual position of the supporter is 
probably due to the materials at hand ; but the fact is, 
these supporters in this case, although very small, are 
upright, the spaces between them being filled up with 
horizontal slabs. This monument may, perhaps, be 
that called “ Gillach Goch”, described by Fenton as fol- 
lows: ‘*There is one more remarkable than the rest, a 
large, unshapen mass of serpentine, 15 by 8, and 
24 thick. Under the edges of it are placed nine or 
ten small stones embedded in a strong pavement ex- 
tending some way round. These small supporters are 
seemingly fixed without any regard to the height, as 
only two or three bear the whole weight of the incum- 
bent stone.” It has been noticed in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, vol. 1872, p. 138. It is of unusual cha- 
racter in having its capstone supported on a row of 
low stones, so that none but a very slender man could 
insinuate himself underneath. The capstone is nearly 
14 feet long, 8 wide, and 2 thick; not very different 
from Fenton’s measurement. Those given in the report 
are: length, 13 feet by 7 feet, lying east and west ; 
“that on the south side being 10 feet long by 3 feet 
6 inches above the ground.” The more usual position 
of the capstone is north and south. But there is a 
slight ambiguity in the description, as “that on the 
south side” may mean a separate capstone, or part of 
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the one measuring 13 feet by 7 feet. It is, however, 
possible that the cromlech called “Gilfach Goch” is 
not the one alluded to in the report, although answer- 
ing in some respects. 

Another cromlech is also marked on the Ordnance 
Map, but being either concealed by the heath, or so 
low, could not be found in a search made for it in 
1865. Nor does Fenton seem to have known or heard 
of it, for he does not mention it. Mr. Blight, who has 
given an accurate delineation of Gilfach Goch in the 
Journal, and who isa short and slight built man, did suc- 
ceed in getting under the stone, but found nothing but 
a fragment of flint, which must have been placed there, 
as there is no natural flint in the district, and it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that a secondary interment was pos- 
sible under such a stone. Fenton, however, has given 
us a curious account of it: “On the upper surface of 
the cromlech are three considerable excavations, near 
the centre, probably intended to have received the 
blood of the victim, or water for purification, if, as is 
the most general opinion, they were used for altars. 
Its height from the ground is very inconsiderable, being 
scarcely 1 foot high on the lowest side; and on the 
other only high enough to admit of a person creeping 
under it, though when once entered the space enlarges, 
from the upper stone having a considerable concavity.” 
The earth below is rich and black, which he afterwards 
ascertained was chiefly the result of fire, as many 
bits of charcoal and rude pottery have been picked up. 
A farmer informed Mr. Fenton that two or three years 
before his visit two spear-heads were found laid across 
each other, and a knob of metal, suspected to have 
been of gold. Whether the farmer, knowing the en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Fenton for Druidic mysteries, may 
have invented the story, or some tradition of such a 
discovery may have remained to that time, is not 
known ; yet what connection could exist between the 
spear-heads placed cross-wise, and the knob of supposed 
gold, is a question which is left for others to answer. 
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There seems to have been a feeling that the history of 
cromlechs is not so simple as some think. Thus Bon- 
stetten has brought forward certain arguments to prove 
that it is not true that the covering up of stone cham- 
bers was not unusually the case. These arguments may 
be reduced to six : 

1. That structures which cost such labour and ex- 
pense could never have been intended by the builders 
to have been concealed from view. 

2. That in the majority of cases no sufficient motive 
could have existed to induce men to act so foolishly. 

3. If such a motive were the clearing of the ground 
for tillage, then the stones, as well as the soil, would 
have been removed. 

4, The largeness of some of these monuments was 
such as to render their covering impossible, or so impro- 
bable as almost to be impossible. 

5. That hundreds of denuded cromlechs have not the 
least trace of any former covering ; and that, too, where 
there was no apparent inducement to uncover them. 

6. That some chambers have walls with round holes 
worked in them ; and these holes, whatever their inten- 
tion, would have been useless if buried under a mound. 

In reply, it may be said that Nos. land 2 are mere sup- 
positions, unsupported by even a pretence of argument. 

No. 3 is a similar assumption, contradicted by the fact 
that in many cases the soil has been completely re- 
moved, but the stones left. 

No. 4 is also disposed of by the fact that much larger 
monuments of the kind than any found in these islands 
are found in France and elsewhere. 

No. 5 is a simple assertion that because no trace of 
the covering now exists, there never was a covering. 

The question of holed stones is of a more difficult 
character. The late Mr. Brash has collected many 
examples of such holes in these islands, India, and 
elsewhere. The double holes in the chamber at Plas 
Newydd, in Anglesey, are well known; but there is 
generally such a similarity among them, especially in 
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the Indian examples, that it may be assumed that 
they are all intended for the same purpose; and 
that as they did not communicate with the outer air, 
they might have been intended as a medium of some 
kind of communication with other chambers in the 
mound by means of passages. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that there is a mystery about them 
which has not yet been satisfactorily cleared up. But 
whatever the purpose of these holed stones (and there 
must have been some reason for them), they are no 
proof that the structures in which they are found 
were never enclosed. No. 6 argument is that, if so 
covered up they would be useless; but as they may 
have been used in some way which we do not at pre- 
sent understand, this argument, like the other five, falls 
to the ground. é; 

In the volume for 1872, p. 126, are two views of the 
Burton Cromlech, Pembrokeshire, which has not been so 
often noticed as others. In 1864 it was used as a small 
sheepcot, and had been built round with small stones, 
since cleared away with advantage. The capstone lies 
north and south, measuring about 11 feet by 9. The 
capstone is unusually massive, and as far as one ex- 
ample can illustrate it, settles the question of capstones 
ever serving as altar-slabs. The two excellent illustra- 
tions here given are from drawings by Miss Tombs and 
her brother, of Burton Rectory. 

There are two similar monuments not far from Llwyn- 
gwaer, which, for want of time, were not visited in the 
course of the Fishguard Meeting ; which disappoint- 
ment, however, was more than compensated by the 
kindness of Mrs. Bowen, who drew for the Society the 
sketches Mr. Worthington Smith has given in the two 
cuts, A and B, 

That of a represents Llechytribedd, or the Stone of 
the Three Graves. Its capstone, 7 feet 10 inches by 
7 feet, and about 4 feet thick, is of unusual thickness. 
A reverse view, from a sketch by Sir R. Colt Hoare, is 
given as a vignette by Fenton. There was formerly a 
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North side. 


DOLWYLYN CROMLECH. 


P. 143. 
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fourth stone lying near it, but now lost. This was, no 
doubt, the stone that closed the entrance, and therefore 
independent of the capstone. 

Trellyfan Cromlech (cut B) has never been engraved, 
and is very seldom mentioned even in the most satisfac- 
' tory guide-books. The capstone has partly slipped on 
one side, so that it is not certain how far it resembled 
that, of Llechytribedd, which is inclined at an angle. 
This is so often the case that there appears to be some 
reason for it ; for it generally happens, as in the New- 
port Cromlech, that the entrance is higher, and more 
accessible for moving and replacing the slab that closes 
the entrance. This inclination of the capstone is, how- 
ever, rather the exception than the general rule, the 
horizontal position much depending on the shape of 
the stone. : 

The cromlech at St. David’s Head (see Arch. Camb., 
1872, Plate, p. 141) having lost the supporting stone 
at one end, thus becomes what some consider a distinct 
class of cromlech, which they call “‘demi-cromlechs” or 
“dolmens”. arthfast is also another name for the 
same class; but these distinctions are already going 
out of fashion. 

The other important South Wales monuments of this 
class are those of Longhouse (p. 141), Llanwnda (p. 
137), Dolwylyn, near Whitland, the north and south 
sides of which are given, p, 136, and are here repro- 
duced ; the fallen cromlech at Newton Rhoscrowther 
(p. 142). All of these, whatever their condition, belong 
to one class; but it is curious that in two of the central 
provinces of Corea exist a large group of similar memo- 
rials, described by M. Carl in a Report made very 
lately. His account is as follows: “ We saw a curious 
structure resembling a rude altar, consisting of one 
massive stone placed horizontally on small blocks of 
granite, which support it on three sides, leaving the 
other side open, and a hollow space, some 16 feet by 
10, beneath. Many of these quasi altars were standing 
in the valleys ; but although it must have cost immense 
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labour to place these stones in position, no legend was 
current to account for their existence, except one which 
connected them with the Japanese invasion at the end 
of the sixteenth century, when the invaders were said 
to have erected them to suppress the influences of the 
Earth (Ti Chi). Whatever their origin, they have been 
left undisturbed. 

The tradition is a singular one, but of little value, 
except that it shows how completely their real history 
has been lost. But they bear such a resemblance to 
our cromlechs that they may be thought to be also 
burial-chambers with one side (that of the entrance) 
exposed. M. Carl may not have been learned in such 
matters, or the extraordinary resemblance must have 
struck him. The only respect in which they differ is 
that they are found in the valleys, and not on the 
higher grounds, as is the general but by no means uni- 
versal rule in this country. Unfortunately, Mr. Fer- 
gusson does not seem to have even heard of them, or 
we might have expected some mention of them in his 
Rude Stone Monuments of All Countries. 

Enough has been said on the question as to the 
nature and use of cromlechs ; and it is to be hoped that 
we shall no more hear of their mysterious character, 
which it was hoped the archeologists of Fishguard and 
its neighbourhood would have helped the members of 
the Association to clear up. As to their builders, and 
the time of their erection, we have nothing but bare 
conjecture to help us, whatever that help may be 
worth. But we have had enough of:theories as foolish 
as they are groundless, which will probably soon pass 
away ; not, we trust, to be resuscitated. What charms 
the omne ignotum have with many, we all know, and 
hence the many theories on the subject. The views 
here given have been sometimes called Mr. Barnwell’s 
dictum. If it is his dictum, it has never yet been con- 
tradicted, much less refuted. 

E. L. BaRNWELL. 


Melksham, Wilts. 1884. 
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PMliscellaneous Potices. 


Tae AnnuaL Meetine ror 1884.—We have to inform our mem- 
bers that this Meeting will begin at Bala on Monday the 18th of 
August, under the presidency of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., 
M.P. Mr. R. J. Ll. Price of Rhiwlas will be the Chairman of the 
Local Committee; and the Rev. William Hughes, Vicar of Llan- 
uwehllyn, and author of The Life and Letters of Dean Cotton, The Life 
and Letters of the Rev. T. Charles of Bala, ete., Local Secretary. 
The following objects will be within reach of the excursions,— 
Roman stations at Caergai and Mons Heriri; Roman roads leading 
thereto; Romano-British inscriptions at Bedd Porius, Llanfor 
Church; British camps, Caer Creini and Caer Drewyn; castelets, 
Tomen y Bala, Castell Grono, Tomen y Gastell, Tomen y Mur, Cas- 
tell y Pentre; medivval castles, Carn Dochan, Dinas Bran, Prys- 
sor; monastic remains, the abbeys of Cymmer and Valle Crucis, 
churches of Corwen, Rhug, Llangollen, Llandderfel. 





Fisnevard.—In a “ Statistical Account of this Parish’, which we 
have just met with in the first volume of The Cambrian Register, 
pp. 239 et seg., we find mention of two places called Castell,—one . 
referred to in old deeds, and “situated on a small tongue of land 
commanding the entrance to the harbour”; the other called Castell 
Mwrtac, near the town. Did any of the members of the Association 
visit either of these spots during the Meeting there last year? And 
will they favour us with their notes upon the remains, if any, that 
still survive ? 

The same “ Account” refers to the inscribed stone in the church- 
yard, engraved in the Journal, and described by Professor West- 
wood (Oct. 1883) as “rudely sculptured”, and “ pitched on end in 
the churchyard”. The church itself is described as “a building of 
very undignified appearance, and having neither tower nor spire 
makes no very conspicuous figure.” But it no longer deserves the 
censure which follows in the “ disgraceful reflection that the house 
of God is found and suffered to be the worst and the most uncom- 
fortable in the parish.” In those days, too, it is recorded that the 
butchers used sometimes to display their meat “in a most unseemly 
manner along the churchyard wall.” The average price of mutton, 
it may be added, had been, for ten years past, 2jd. per pound, and 
for beef 24d. ! 

Again, ‘‘ marriage here among the common people has its season 
from Michaelmas to Christmas. The happy pair, attended by their 
friends in their holiday clothes, walk to the church preceded by a 
violin, and sometimes by a bagpipe.” 

Who was the writer, “ Gwinfardd Dyfed’’? D. R. T. 
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SerutcnRaL Srone in Fisnavarp Cuurcu.—The study of old 
Welsh pedigrees in manuscript enables me to assure Professor West- 
wood that the letters in the middle of this stone, under the limbs of 
the cross, are meant to represent David Meredydd, the form “* Medd” 
being a by no means uncommon contraction of the latter word in 
Welsh genealogies. Similarly, the letters “dd me” after the “ diie 
miserere” are doubtless a repetition of the same proper names of 
the person entombed. What the intermediate mark may be is less 
easy to divine; but I am inclined to believe it must have been 
intended to signify the word “anime”, the mark being part of the 
diphthong, and the four first letters gone. In that case the whole 
sentence is simply to be rendered, “‘ Lord, have mercy on the soul of 
David Meredydd.” (Vol. xiv, p. 327.) H. W. L. 





Tue Fisuauarp Stone. (Oct. 1883, p. 326.)—I would suggest 
that the sentence on the southern edge of the stone, beginning with 
H, but now broken off, was “ Hic jacet”; that the ‘‘dd me” on the 
straight edge supplies the name, which is the same as given on the 
face of the stone, “ David Meredith”; that the mark supposed by 
Professor Westwood to be the ‘ow of Greek MSS. of the middle 
ages”’,.and by “H. W. L.” to be “anime”, is only a mark of divi- 
sion between sentences; and that the word omitted in the gap 
before it was “‘ mei’; so that the whole would read, 


tas: xrs: An D' M° D°L u(ic sacer). 
* DNE MISERERE (MEI). Y. Dd Me(d). 
D. R. T. 


LILANFECHAIN, MONTGOMERYSHIRE.—This early and interesting 
church has recently been restored in a very conservative and happy 
manner. The three narrow and deeply splayed loops set in trian- 
gular fashion in the east wall, have been filled with stained glass; 
the chancel-screen has been reconstructed from fragments of the 
old one; the open roof of the*nave ‘brought again to light, and that 
of the chancel ceiled and paneled in oak, with bands of quatrefoils. 
The oak pulpit shows good Jacobean carving, and has inscribed 
texts. The font is Perpendicular, with quatrefoils. The walls are 
very thick, with a considerable batter internally. The priest’s door 
and the eastern loops are Norman. The work has been done by 
Mr. Douglas of Chester. 

In the churchyard, on the north side, is a mound called “ Twm- 
path Garmon”; and similar mounds exist in other churches of the 
same dedication, as at Castle Caereinion and Llanarmon Dyffryn 
Ceiriog. These “‘Twmpathau” may have been earlier burial- 
mounds utilised by the missionary in his preaching, or they may 
have been raised for the occasion, as seems to be implied in the case 
of St. David at Llanddewi Brefi in Cardiganshire. T. 





























Kebiew. 


Y Cwrra Cyrarwypp: “The Chronicle Written by the Famous 
Clarke, Peter Roberts”, Notary Public, for the Years 1607- 
1646; with an Appendix from the Register Note-Book of 
Thomas Rowlands, Vicar-Choral of St. Asaph, for the Years 
1595-1607, and 1646-1653. Prefaced with an Introductory 
Chapter and Pedigrees by D. R. Tuomas, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar 
of Meifod, and Canon of St. Asaph. London: Whiting and 
Co., Limited. 1883. 


AFTER running the gauntlet of such a series of mishaps as scarcely 
ever, perhaps, befell any manuscript before, that has had the good 
fortune to emerge from them, so to speak, “ with a whole skin’’, 
and which are graphically told in the Editor’s interesting Introduc- 
tion, the Chronicle, or more properly Diary, of Peter Roberts has 
at last secured for itself a permanent basis of existence by finding 
its way into print. The prospectus already issued, and the tran- 
script (subsequently discovered) of the lost original, had aroused no 
small curiosity among Welsh antiquaries, whether archeological or 
historical, as to what further light it might throw upon matters on 
which other contemporary documents and monuments had reflected 
but a partial and fitful light. Nor do we anticipate that this curi- 
osity will be satisfied by the mere perusal of the able summary and 
description given by the Editor in his introductory chapter, but 
rather stimulate an anxiety in the minds, not of Welsh only, but of 
English archeologists to study the work for themselves. 

Professing to be a simple diary of births, marriages, and deaths, 
it carries its incidental notices into things of far greater import, as 
the political disturbances of the time, including some events of the 
civil war, convulsions and other phenomena of nature, and remark- 
able occurrences; not in the writer’s immediate neighbourhood 
only, but often at a considerable distance, which there then existed 
no daily or weekly newspapers to chronicle ; the entrance upon office 
of this or that noted personage, and removal from it by death or 
other casualty ; especially not failing to notice that of the occupiers 
of the see of his own little city of St. Asapb, their intermarriages 
with one or more wives in succession, the births and decease of 
their children and servants, together with the various petty inci- 
dents of their lives, and their traffic in tithes and benefices, with 
other sources of episcopal and parochial emolument; all of which, 
passing through his hands as a legal officer of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter, conduced more or less abundantly to increase the wealth and 
importance of himself and his family. Besides these, we find 
recorded the erection or destruction of the mansions of the princi- 
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pal families in the district ; and, again, the inception, progress, and 
completion of public works; thus supplying not infrequently dates 
and data for the succession of families and other interesting matters 
which the bare and imperfect tables of the genealogists have left 
absolutely blank, or else so hopelessly confused for want of these 
necessary adjuncts, in their mention of persons and places, as to 
lead to despair of unravelment. 

Last, not least, and appearing as an agreeable surprise, are the 
glimpses, not seldom to be gained, into the current modes of thought 
and opinion of the day, from the obiter dicta of the author; amusing 
from the contrast they present to our own in the natural quaintness 
of the style of his generation, and the lawyer’s affectation of tech- 
nical precision, carried (in matters to our eyes trivial enough) to a 
point of most supererogatory punctiliousness. 

Notwithstanding all this, Peter Roberts, albeit a notary and a 
man of law, and as such habituated to a prosaic view of life and its 
surroundings, had evidently a warm heart, actuated constantly by 
strong and generous impulses. His sympathies, social and religious, 
rise unbidden to the surface, and spontaneously assert themselves 
even when he is least disposed to lose sight of the professional accu- 
racy on which he prided himself. Constantly do his pious ejacula- 
tions indicate the bent and habit of his mind, and of the religious 
standpoint from which he never failed to regard the most opposite 
events, melancholy and joyful alike. Vigorous as that mind showed 
itself, when practically vigour was needed, it was not free from the 
superstitions (particularly those fostered by the astrological ten- 
dencies of the period) which ruled, in that age, minds still more 
vigorous than his ; and we smile at the scrupulous care he takes to 
note the planets under which each child is born, increasing ever 
with the ratio of relationship to his brothers, his cousins, and him- 
self. 

But while undoubtedly of a devotional disposition, it may be 
gathered from casual expressions and notices dropped ever and anon 
throughout the book, that in all probability our Notary Public was 
not altogether fixed and determined in his religious opinions. A 
shrewd, easy-going man, he welcomed the rising sun when in his 
little Welsh cathedral city that sun radiated with beams of wealth and 
prosperity in the direction of himself and his family. But bred, as he 
would naturally have been, a Catholic by his parents, who had been 
born and lived in Catholic times, he must have felt called upon to 
make his choice which of the two religions to follow, the new one 
or the old. Whichever way his choice secretly lay, that choice does 
not appear very strongly accentuated in his writings. The public 
acts and events arising out of the new worship are, indeed, accu- 
rately noted; but in a manner technically worded, and so as never, 
as far as we have been able to observe, to express a bias either 
towards positive approbation or the opposite; while now and again 
break forth, with seeming unconsciousness, from his pen such allu- 
sions to the old Catholic festivals as ‘‘ Corpus Christi Day”, “S. Hel- 
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larie Day”, “ Allhallowtide’’, as though clinging still to the old devo- 
tions of his childhood. He quotes the Lord’s Prayer in Latin, 
“Libera nos, D’ne, a malo”, in a way suggestive of its being the 
form he habitually used in private. The south porch of the Cathe- 
dral had “ fallen down by reason of the greate, mighty, and boiste- 
rous windes which happened upon the feast day of the Purificacon 
of our blessed ladie 8. Marie the virgine, 1629.” 

Another striking feature in the book is the frequent recurrence 
of clandestine marriages, which is adverted to by the Editor as 
something strange, but without any attempt to explain their signi- 
ficance. ‘In one case”, says the latter, “it is difficult to imagine 
why the marriage should have been clandestine at all, as the ‘ mari- 
age and m’iage porc’on’ had been concluded upon Friday before.” 
One pair thus clandestinely married “received a hearty welcome 
from a large party who accompanied them on horseback”, an event 
which Peter Roberts records in somewhat doubtful and amusing 
Latin, “‘ Quam plurimis ei comitantibus, et secum equitantibus.” 

Now we are disposed to see in these partly public, partly clandes- 
tine celebrations of marriage an incidental but striking illustration 
of the fact that in this part of the country at least the new tenets 
and worship had as yet gained no firm hold upon the people at 
large, and that although they might outwardly conform to the pub- 
lic worship, the population whose poverty and insignificance placed 
them beyond the clutch of the penal laws preferred to have recourse, 
for their participation in the Sacraments, to the representatives of 
the ancient clergy, whom alone they could regard as really and 
truly still possessing the spiritual powers conferred through their 
ordination by the Catholic bishops who had been displaced by the 
Elizabethan government in favour of the Calvinistic intruders from 
Geneva. Of these, a certain though gradually lessening number 
were still, doubtless, scattered here and there throughout the country. 
Most of them were probably in hiding; some few may yet, perhaps, 
by dint of temporising and halting between two opinions, have con- 
tinued in possession of the benefices legitimately conferred upon 
them in Queen Mary’s time.! The chapel at St. Mary’s Well, in 
Wickwer, had probably never been used for Protestant service ; 
and it may thus, perhaps, even by connivance of some of the author- 
ities, have been left available for the service of those who still ad- 
hered to the ancient faith and the ancient Church. Should any 
one think this view of the case exaggerated, or otherwise impro- 
bable, he may be convinced by a letter from Cardinal Allen to 
Dr. Vendeville, dated 26th October 1578, from which the following 
is an extract: : 

“This change” (from a state of indifference to zeal for the faith) 
“was wonderfully furthered by the familiar conversations which I 
had some years ago when I was staying at the houses of many of 
the gentry and nobility of England (from 1562 to 1565). In these’ 
T demonstrated, by irrefragable notes and tokens, the authority of 


1 Douay Diaries, vol. i, Hist. Introduction, p. Lxii: 
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the Church and the apostolic see; and I proved by popular but in- 
vincible arguments that the truth was to be found nowhere else 
save with us Catholics; which notes, rules, or motives, for distin- 
guishing with certainty the Catholic faith from heresy I afterwards 
enlarged and published at Douay. Hence it was brought about in 
a very short time that a vast number of our countrymen not only 
came to hold right views about religion, but abstained altogether 
from the communion, churches, sermons, books, and all spiritual 
communication with heretics; a most difficult thing to obtain in 
that country because of the iniquitous laws, and the punishment of 
imprisonment, as well as other penalties which it entails; and also 
because those who were in other respects Catholics had already, 
through fear, given way to such an extent in this matter that not 
only laymen who believed the faith in their hearts, and heard Mass 
at home when they could, frequented the schismatical churches and 
ceremonies (some even communicating in them); but many priests 
said Mass secretly, and celebrated the heretical offices and Supper 
in public; thus becoming partakers, often on the same day (O hor- 
rible impiety !), of the chalice of the Lord and the chalice of devils. 
And this arose from the false persuasion that it was enough to hold 
the faith interiorly while obeying the Sovereign in externals, espe- 
cially in singing psalms and parts of Scripture in the vulgar tongue, 
a thing which seemed to them indifferent, and in persons otherwise 
virtuous, worthy of toleration on account of the terrible rigour of 
the laws.’ 

We trust that the length of the foregoing interesting extract will 
need no apology with our readers, since its significance would be 
destroyed by the separation of any one portion from its context. 
There is a passage in another part of the same letter calculated to 
cast still further light on the practices but obscurely alluded to in 
many notices in the Cwtta. Here he says (we translate from the 
Latin) that very many youths, when they saw their parents and 
elders of a different mind at home to what they pretended to abroad, 
whether it was because they were less afraid of the laws, and the 
risk of breaking them than their parents; or because, while under 
their parents’ tutelage they were not subject to very heavy fines or 
punishments ; or else because they were not as yet so much entangled 
in sins and by worldly goods as their elders, openly professed the 
Catholic faith in various, and those thé principal, places in the 
kingdom, and refused to come to the heretical Church and Com- 
munion when ordered to do so by the magistrate or by their 
parents.” (P. 55.) 

Cardinal Allen died in 1594, of a painful and lingering disease,” 
and we learn from the Diary that its author, Peter Roberts, was 


1 Douay Diaries, vol. i, Hist. Introduction, p. xxiii. For the letter in 
the original Latin, see vol. ii, pp. 52, 67. 

* Ibid., vol. i, p. cii. (Nutt, 1878.) Dr. Goldwell, the last Catholic 
Bishop of St. Asaph, was living in July 1580, when he was prevented only 
by age and infirmity from returning to England. (JZbid., p. Ixvii.) 
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born on February 2nd, 1577-8, and that his father died in 1622. 
The first memorandum in the Cwtta is dated August 16, 1607, but 
its pagination shows that six pages are lost; and as the Note-Book 
of Thomas Rowlands commences with Dec. 14th, 1595, the proba- 
bility is that the former was begun within a year after the Cardi- 
nal’s death. The latter had calculated the Catholics in heart and 
profession at not less than two-thirds of the population of the 
country ;! and of these, we know from other sources of information 
that a very large proportion existed in Wales, not at that time only, 
but at a considerably later period. The lists of those entered as 
students at Douay and the other Catholic colleges on the Continent 
are replete with Welsh names; and no fewer than twenty-nine 
Welshmen are recorded by Dr. Challoner? as having suffered, not 
persecution only, but death, for their faith during the interval 
between the first year of Elizabeth (1558-9), when the State first 
created the present Anglican Establishment by Act of Parliament, 
and proscribed the Catholic worship, to the end of the reign of 
Charles II. This Act (1 Eliz., cap. i) and that of 1563, which 
accentuated its severity, and extended its operation, was not for 
some years equally administered throughout the kingdom so far as to 
exact the extremest penalties from all alike. ‘The Queen and the 
Protestant party counted on the ultimate extinction of the Catholic 
religion in the country partly through the pressure of the penal 
laws, which made the position of the Catholics almost unendurable, 
and partly as a necessary consequence of the gradual removal by 
death of the ancient priests still remaining in England, who, so 
long as they lived, made it possible for those who continued faith- 
ful to keep up, though in secret and at great risk, the practice of 
their religion. They were content to vex and harass Catholics with 
fines, forfeiture of property, civil disabilities, imprisonment, and 
such like penalties. Time was on their side. They had only to be 
patient, and in a few years, without any actual bloodshed, the 
Catholic religion would disappear from England.”? 

The truth of the foregoing remarks is illustrated and exemplified 
in the treatment of Richard Gwyn (or White) of the family of Gwyn 
of Llanidloes, who suffered martyrdom for the Catholic faith at 
Wrexham on Oct. 15th, 1584.4 From his history, printed from a 
contemporary MS. preserved at Holywell, we learn that by his 
popularity and efficiency as a schoolmaster at Overton and else- 
where, he drew on himself the notice of the authorities at Chester, 
who “began to molest him for refusing to receive at their Commu- 
nion Table”; which having done at the urgent persuasion of Roger 
Puleston, but subsequently repented of, he was driven from the dio- 
cese. Afterwards he was twice apprehended, loaded with irons in 
a damp and filthy dungeon, and tempted during three years in a 


1 Douay Diaries, Historical Introduction, vol. i, p. xcvi. 

2 Bishop Challoner’s Missionary Priests. (Richardson: London and 
Derby.) 

3 Douay Records, i, Hist. Introd., p. xxi. 

4 Hist. Powys Fadog, iii, pp. 128 et seq. 
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variety of ways, both of allurement and persecution, to relinquish 
his faith. Nor was it until he had triumphed over all of these that 
he was arraigned finally on the capital charge, and ultimately 
executed by the sentence of Simon Thelwall of Plas y Ward in 
Denbighshire, then Deputy Judge of the Marches, in a manner too 
horrible for description here, and whereby his sufferings were inten- 
sified to the utmost. 

Now, besides certain facts which appear incidentally in the narra- 
tive of “the proto-martyr of Wales”, as White has been called, there 
is one passage in it calculated to cast a broad glare of light on the 
state, social and religious, of that part of the Principality during 
the period in which the Cwtta Diary was composed. At Bewdley, 
where White with the Rev. John Benet and several others were 
brought before the Council of the Marches, examined, and tortured 
by being.“ laid in the manacles”, and in other ways, one of them 
relates in a letter to a friend that White was addressed by Atkins,} 
the Queen’s Attorney, as follows: “I protest before God that the 
Principality of Wales is the third part of the realm wherein no 
punishment at all hath hitherto been used towards such lewd, obsti- 
nate, and disobedient persons. Upon whom (as Mr. Justice [Brom- 
ley] sayeth) no more mercy ought to be had than on a mad dog, for 
all Papists be the Queen’s professed enemies.” 

It appears from this that the persecuting laws which constituted 
the principal machinery for establishing the Protestant religion in 
England, on the ruins of the Catholic, were not at once attempted 
to be enforced in every part of the country alike, but that some dis- 
tricts were reserved until opposition had been effectively stifled in 
those nearest to the seat of government; and that Wales, as being 
more remote, had been reserved till later. That the population 
were still, for the most part, Catholic in Maelor is seen by the state- 
ment that “in May 1581 the adversaries were busy to make him 
relent, so far, at the least, as to hear an heretical sermon ; for they 
did imagine that his fall would give the Catholic religion a sore 
blow, especially in Maelor, where the people depended much upon 
his virtue and learning.’”? 

The gentry, upon whom the fines would fall most heavily, seem 
here, as elsewhere, to have been the first to temporise, as may be 
gathered from the names of the chief participators in the bloody 
deed. On the final inquest at Wrexham we find a Puleston (pro- 
bably of Emrall), Ievan Lloyd of Yale,* Owen Brereton of Boras- 


1 This is probably the “Richard Atkins, Esq’re, one of the King’s 
Ma’ties Counsell in the Marches of Wales”, whose death is recorded at 
Tuflay, in Gloucestershire, on the 6th or 7th of November 1610 (p. 20). 
His arms are given in Clive’s History of Ludlow, where he is said to have 
been buried in the “chancel of Hempstead Church, Gloucestershire, where 
: — erected to his memory yet remains.” (P. 257. Ep. Arch. 

famb, 

3p. 132. 

5 See his pedigree in Arch. Camb., 1875, p. 41. 
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ham,! and Piers Owen of Garth y Medd, an ancient family,? in 
Abergele; and otherwise aiding and abetting,—John Salisbury of 
Rug® (said to have been in his heart a Catholic), Dean Goodman,* 
Sir Hugh Sonlley® the apostate priest, Edwards of Chirk,® Wynn of 
Vron Dég,’ etc. A chief witness against him, suborned by Sonlley 
and D. Edwards, was Lewis Gronow® of Meriadoc, the district in 
Denbighshire with which our author is immediately connected ; and 
if the family be identical, so nearly related to him as to be the 
grandfather of our Notary’s wife. 

What, then, is the state of society presented to us by the compa- 
rison we have instituted between these documents and the Diary ? 
That of a strange social and religious war, where, under a smooth 
and smiling surface, every one was really at variance with his 
neighbour; where none could feel sure that his nearest friend or 
relation might not betray him to fine, imprisonment, or a horrible 
death, if he should conceive at any time a grudge, or find a worldly 
interest in doing so. Hence we find running throughout the Diary 
an under-current, as it were, of allusion to different persons who 
act as though they scarcely belonged to the established religion, 
yet are not precisely stated to have been otherwise. The burial of 
one, Mrs. Conway of Bodrhyddan (p. 118), is accounted for as being 
a “* Recusant’”’ (the legal term for those who declined to change their 
religion at the bidding of the Government), while others also so 
buried are not called ; so the fact, perhaps, being purposely concealed 
of their having been privately reconciled to the Church before death, 
and interred secretly with Catholic rites. Nor is this supposition 
more improbable than the fact brought to light by a Welsh poem 
of the period, in which a person who had held the position of a 
parish clerk for many years of his life, deplores and expresses, like 
Shakespeare in the last of his Sonnets, contrition for his sin, in a 
manner showing that all his lifetime he had been really in secret a 
Catholic while temporising for worldly advantage. 


1 He was High Sheriff in 1581 and 1588. For an account of his family, 
see Hist. Powys Fadog, pp. 92-97. 

2 Descended from Iarddur of Penrhyn, lord of Liechwedd Uchaf and 
Creuddyn, Grand Forester of Snowdun to Llewelyn the Great. (Hist. 
rhe ky iv, p. 346.) He was High Sheriff in 1584. (Arch. Camb., 
1869, p. 21. 

3 Hist. Powys Fadog, iv, p. 330 ; Arch. Camb., 1878, pp. 284-91. 

4 For some account of the Goodman family, see Hist. Powys Fadog, iv, 
p. 187; and Memoir of Gabriel Goodman, D.D., by R. Newcome, 1825... 

5 Vicar of Wrexham, and son of Robert Sonlley, Esq., of Sonlley, near 
Wrexham. (Jbid., ii, p. 144.) 

_" an account of this family, Edwards of Plas Newydd, see Jbid., iv, 
p. 63. 

7 Descended from Gruffudd of Bersham, second son of Ieuaf ab Nyn- 
iaw ab Cynwrig ab Rhiwallon, and his wife Eva, daughter and heiress of 
Bledrws ab Ednowain Bendew. (Hist. Powis Fadog, iii, pp. 18, 19.) 

8 Lewis ab Gronow was the father of David, whose daughter Jane was 
the wife of our author, Peter Roberts. (Cwitta, p. 6.) See also the pedi- 
grees ‘_ Bronyrhwylfa and Plas Newydd. (Preface, pp. xxviii and 
Xxxii. 
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It is remarkable that the Puritanical virulence which bursts forth 
ever and anon in the account of Richard White is never allowed to 
manifest itself in a single instance that we remember either in the 
Diary or the Note-Book. It is the one thing as to which the 
writers never, even in an unguarded moment, suffer their personal 
predilections to peep forth. Roberts outwardly conformed, and 
accepted the new state of things; but whether with a more than 
nominal adherence, or whether he would not have willingly acqui- 
esced in a return to the old ecclesiastical régime, may, perhaps, be 
doubted. There are signs, such, for instance, as the clandestine 
marriage of a member of his family (which was speedily condoned), 
that some of these either always held or else eventually reverted to 
the faith of the ancient Church. But he speaks of the marriage of 
“the Rev’nd father in God John Owen, now Lord Bushop of 
St. Asaph, to one Ellen Wynne (his third wief),” without any sign 
of reprobation such as would naturally be abhorrent to the mind of 
a Catholic. Hallam tells us that under Edward VI the order of 
priesthood “ obtained a sort of compensation in being released from 
its obligation to celibacy”, and cites the custom of the Greek and 
Eastern Churches to “ permit the ordination of married persons, yet 
do not allow those already ordained to take wives.”! But he omits 
to observe that this concession, which did not exist from the begin- 
ning, has never been extended to Bishops; and Farrar of St. 
David’s, at the time of his trial, seems to have been the only Catho- 
lic Bishop in this country who ever asserted the right of the episco- 
pal order, as he expressed it, “to keep their cradles going”. 

Accordingly, interesting as it would have been to learn which of 
the representatives of the various noble and gentle families of the 
neighbourhood was the first to abjure the faith of his forefathers, 
we find, as a matter of fact, scarcely any intimation of the kind in 
the volume before us. A few (but it is scarcely likely) may have 
Protestantised under Edward VI; fewer still so early as Henry VIII. 
Nor would any, save some ultra-going Calvinists, have done so 
otherwise than partially, or by halves, until their knowledge of the 
doctrinal precepts of their religion had waxed dim through obliga- 
tory discontinuance of its practice. Thus the children of parents who 
had retained a doctrine, here and there, of the old Catholic faith in 
a fragmentary sort of way, would have been brought up to know 
and to realise so little as to render it scarcely worth while, in their 
eyes, to retain the remainder in the face of the terrible penalty of 
social extinction. : 

Among the earliest seceders, we fear, if tradition may be depended 
upon, must be set down the Mostyns of Mostyn, who acknowledged 
the supremacy of Henry VIII over the Church ; while the junior 
branch of that family, Mostyn of Talacre, would appear to have 
always continued faithful,? although they are found to have been 


1 Constit. Hist. of Engl.,i, p. 91. (Murray, 1866.) 
2 Henry Mostyn, LL.D., Chancellor of Bangor, Sinecure Rector of Ys- 
ceifiog, and Vicar of Whitford, was, at all events, an exception. There 
is a tablet to his memory in Llanasa Church.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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possessors of Basingwerk Abbey at an early period ; acquired by 
marriage with Anne, only daughter and heiress of Harri ab Harri 
of the Tribe of.Ednowain Bendew, to whom it had been granted by 
the Crown in 1540. The possession of it, when its preservation as 
an Abbey became no longer practicable, probably enabled them at 
least to exercise a certain protectorate over St. Winifrede’s Well, 
and secure that sacred spot, for a couple of centuries at least, from 
the hand of the spoiler. 

Another early seceder and apostate priest was Sir Robert ab 
Rhys ab Maredydd, who had been chaplain and cross-bearer to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, and whose father, Rhys Vawr, of gigantic stature, 
after Sir William Brandon was slain, bore the standard of Henry of 
Richmond at Bosworth Field, after killing the usurper Richard with 
his own hand, as testified by a MS. in the possession of his descend- 
ants at Rhiwlas. To this incident it is certain that the families of 
Rhiwlas and Voelas are indebted mostly for their fortunes; and it 
may be conceded that in their case, if they yielded to the tempta- 
tion to exchange the service of God for the service of Mammon, the 
prize dangled by Satan before their eyes at least was a great one. 
Sir Robert, while yet a Catholic, had farmed the revenues, in Pen- 
llyn, of both the Abbeys of Basingwerk and Ystrad Marchell. At 
the dissolution of those monasteries he secured for himself, in per- 
petuity, the grant of these lands, while his brother, Morris Gethin 
of Voelas, gained those of Aberconwy, which he had previously 
farmed as tenant or as steward under the Monastery of Maenan, 
whither Edward I had translated the monks from Conwy. His 
sons, Cadwalader ab Morris of Voelas, and Robert Gethin of Cer- 
niogau, were grantees also of the Abbey lands in Hiraethog, consist- 
ing of an outlying portion of the parish of Llannevydd; and these 
they divided between them. 

Ellis, the eldest son of Sir Robert Price, the notorious “ Doctor 
Coch”’, distinguished himself as a persecutor of Catholics, and in 
1569 obtained the grant of the manor of Yspytty Ieuan, the old 
Hospital of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, which, as we 
learn from the graphic pen of Sir John Wynn of Gwydyr, had 
become, since the change of religion, an asylum and a starting-point 
for the depredations of lawless banditti. 

Richard, another son of Sir Rhys, was the last Abbot of Conwy, 
and compounded for his betrayal of his Monastery into the hands of 
the King, with the rectory of Cerrig y Drudion; of which he is 
recorded by the genealogists as the ‘“‘ Person Gwyn”, or White Par- 
son,—perhaps from his preference of the surplice to the black gown 
of Geneva. He is said to have married the heiress of Plas Newydd 
in Llanrwst,! where his son Thomas Wynn succeeded him; but the 
family shortly died out in the male line. 


1 Harl. MS. 1971. But elsewhere this lady, Catharine, daughter of 
Robert ab Richard ab Einion Vychan, is called the wife of his son Thomas, 
his father’s wife being Janet, daughter of Ellis ab Harri ab Cynwrig ab 
Ithel Vychan of Ysceiviog. (Arch. Camb., 1869, p. 26.) 
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Sir Robert ab Rhys married Margaret, daughter and coheir with 
her sister Jane, or Gwenllian, wife of Roger Trevor of Pentre Cyn- 
wrig, third son of John Trevor, Esq., of Bryn Cunallt, of Rhys 
Lloyd of Gydros in Penllyn, eighth in descent from Ednyved Vychan, 
by whom he had a numerous family. He lived at Plas Iolyn, a 
castellated mansion in Yspytty, which was visited by the Cambrian 
Archeological Association in 1882, inherited from his ancestor, 
Howel ab Cynric Vychan, ninth in descent from Marchweithian. 
In the pedigree of Tudor ab Robert of Berain, by Randall Holmes, 
it is said that -Heilyn Vrych and his brother Howel “ gavelled their 
inheritance”. Heilyn had Berain, with the lands in Is Mynydd; 
and Howel had Tre Brys in Hiraethog, with the lands in Uwch 
Mynydd, whence came the proverb, “Cystal Howel a Heilyn” 
(Howel.is as good a man as Heilyn) ; a saying which is to be refer- 
red rather to authority than to wealth, as the lands in the Vale of 
Clwyd must always have been by far the more fertile and pro- 
ductive. At Plas Iolyn, Sir Robert maintained, as a country gentie- 
man, a splendid hospitality, celebrated by bards in poems still 
extant in Welsh ; to whom, if we may judge from the spirit of adu- 
lation in their verses, he must have been a most liberal patron. His 
son, Cadwalader ab Robert, is the first who is styled as of Rhiwlas ; 
whence it would appear that he either built the house or enlarged it. 

Robert Wynne, the eldest son of Cadwalader ab Morris Gethin 
of Voelas, married Grace, a daughter of Sir Roger Salisbury, Knt., 
of Lleweni, by whom he had two sons, Cadwalader Wyn of Voelas, 
and Rhys Wyn of Giler. The latter was ancestor of the famous 
Sir Robert Price of Foxley, Knt., Baron of the Exchequer from 1702 
to 1726, who successfully resisted, in the House of Commons, the 
bestowal on his favourite, William Bentinck, by William III, of the 
lordships of Bromfield and Yale. 

By his first wife, Winifred, daughter of Kenelm Throgmorton, 
Esq., Cadwalader, the eldest son of Robert Wyn, had five daughters ; 
and by his second wife, Anne, daughter of Owen Holland, Esq., of 
Plas ym Merw in Anglesey, a son, Robert Wynne of Voelas, born 
1607, High Sheriff in 1631 and 1664, and a poet. 

He married, first, Catharine, daughter of John Wynne of Melai, 
Esq., and of Maenan Abbey, relict of Foulk Lloyd of Havod Unos, 
Esq., by whom he had no issue; and secondly, Jane, daughter of 
Edward, and granddaughter of Simon Thelwall, Esq., of Plas y 
Ward, by his wife Margaret, daughter and coheir of Andrew Mere- 
dith of Glantanat. By this lady, as we learn from one of the latest 
entries in the Cwtta, he had a daughter, Ellin, born Dec. 8th, 1646; 
and also a son, Cadwalader Wyn, who married first, in 1678, Grace, 
daughter of Hugh Williams, Esq. ; and secondly, Sydney, daughter 
of Edward Thelwall, Esq. (by his wife Sydney, daughter and heir 
of William Wynne of Garthgynan, Esq., Prothonotary of Wales), 
son of the Simon Thelwall of Plas y Ward, who was engaged at the 
siege of Denbigh, on the side of the Parliament, in 1646, and died 
in 1655, by his wife Margaret, daughter of Edmund Lord Sheffield, 
K.G., and Earl of Mulgrave, of Botterwick. 
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By his second wife Cadwalader Wyn had a son also named Cad- 
walader, who succeeded him at Voelas, and was the father or grand- 
father of Watkin Wynne, whose daughter, Jane Wynne, brought 
Cevn Amwlch into the family as heiress to her cousin-german, John 
Griffith of that place, who died in 1794. 

Another striking instance of an eminent person of Denbighshire 
who began life as an earnest and even enthusiastic Catholic, but 
whose worldly career seems to have drawn him away from his reli- 
gion, is Sir Richard Clough, who began life as a chorister at Chester, 
and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where, as Fuller tells us,! he 
was created a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, and bore ever after in 
his coat the five crosses which were the badge of the Order. We 
do not read any positive statement that he changed his religion, 
which he may have followed although subsequently in possession of 
Maenan Abbey, which probably he purchased from the original 
grantee, and which passed by the marriage of Mary, his younger 
daughter, to Sir William Wynne, Knt., of Melai; and from him to 
his son John Wynne, who resided at the Abbey. It remained sub- 
sequently in the family of Melai, from whom it has descended to the 
present Lord Newborongh of Glyn Llivon, whose ancestor, the first 
Lord, is said to have been the first of that family to have become a 
Protestant, about the middle of the last century. 

Another family of wealth and influence, the Salisburys of Lleweni, 
with its branches at Rig, Bachymbyd, Plas Isa, and Bachegraig, 
appear to have been divided for some time in respect of adherence 
to the old and partisanship of the new religion. We find William 
Salusbury of Plas Isa, whose great-grandfather was of Lleweni, 
maintaining the spiritual jurisdiction of Henry VIII over the 
Church, and in hiding under Queen Mary; while Thomas Salisbury 
of Lleweni, son of Catharine of Berain by her first husband, was a 
Catholic, and executed for joining in Babington’s plot for the libera- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots. But his brother, Sir John the Strong, 
who succeeded him at Lleweni, was a Protestant; and Esquire of the 
Body to Queen Elizabeth.” 

John Salisbury of Rfig (grandson of Pyers Salisbury of Bachym- 
byd, who married Margaret Wen, the heiress of Rfig, descended 
from Owain Brogyntyn) is the subject of a remarkable anecdote in 
the Martyrdom of Richard White, to the effect that, passing one day 
by the Gaol at Ruthin, in company with Goodman, Dean of West- 
minster, and “perceiving the prisoner to stand in the door, first 
paused while beholding him, then shook his head upon him, saying, 
‘Oh, White, thou art an unprofitable member of the Common- 
wealth !’ The which words he spake in hearing of this preacher to 
maintain a little credit he was in with him and other heretics, but 
plainly against his own conscience and knowledge, for all the country 
knew him to be inclined in mind unto the same religion....... But 
see what followed. The gentleman returned home sick, and was 


' Quoted in Eminent Welshmen, s. v. 
2 Leng Trials, 1586; Hist. Powys Fadog, iv, p.335; Ancient and Modern 
Denbigh. 
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never seen abroad after this word until he came to be buried: a sore 
word to the man himself, and a good example to all dissemblers, 
especially in credit and authority, to take heed what they say or do 
against their own conscienge.”? A son of Simon Thelwall of Plas y 
Ward, who pronounced sentence of death upon White, Ithel Thel- 
wall, is said to have been struck dumb while preaching the Assize 
sermon before the Judges at the time of the mock trial at Wrexham. 

Of “a gentleman of good calling, John Edwards of [Plas Newydd 
in] Chirk, who had been a Catholic, and a great benefactor to these 
prisoners”’, it is related that he “ was now brought by infirmity and 
importunity of carnal friends to renounce his faith before the bar 
with open protestation,—a pitiful example never heard of in Wales 
before.” It is added that “the gentleman returned home, his soul 
loaded with sin, his conscience with desperation, his body with 
punishments so strange and fearful that my tongue doth tremble to 
utter them, my heart doth bleed to think upon them ; but the country 
doth remember them, and the posterity will talk of them.” 

This John Edwards was grandson of William Edwards, Constable 
of Chirk Castle, descended from Tudor Trevor, of the line of Edny- 
fed Gam of Llys Pengwern in Nanheudwy, from which the Mostyns 
were derived through Teuan Fychan of Llys Pengwern, who mar- 
ried Angharad, daughter and heiress of Howel ab Tudor ‘ab Ithel 
Fychan of Mostyn.* He died the year after his apostacy, 1583, 
having had for his reward the rectory of Chirk ; but we find that his 
son John, after having been Member of Parliament for Denbighshire, 
was attainted for recusancy, 7.¢., for being a Catholic, in 1614, and 
his estates, part of which consisted of the spoils of Valle Crucis 
Abbey, confiscated. 

We now proceed to notice another reniarkable feature in the 
Cwita, namely its value as a test of the accuracy of our Welsh 
heraldic and bardic genealogies. The latter, while usually explicit 
enough in the matter of names, are sadly defective both as to dates 
and as to facts. There is little in them to stamp with individuality 
the persons whose names, indeed, are recorded from father to son, 
but with so constant a repetition of one or more appellatives (here 
and there varied by a nickname usually significant of some personal 
singularity or deformity) as to make it extremely difficult to fix the 
period and the generation of each. Confusion is worse confounded 
by the circumstance that the genealogists themselves often differ 
with each other in stating the order of the generations, the inter- 
marriages of families, and their armorial bearings. Again, nothing 
is more puzzling than their habit of distinguishing them by their 
parishes or townships rather than by their personal residences. It 
becomes, therefore, invaluable in tracing the identity of individuals 
and their connection with the land, to discover a green oasis of 
dates and documents standing out in a wilderness of names, such as, 
for instance, Ffoulk ab John ab Edward succeeded by Edward ab 


1 Hist. Powys Fadog, iii, p. 131. 2 Ibid., p. 137. 
3 Tbid., iv, pp. 63, 145. 
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John ab Foulk, or Ieuan Hén, transposed with Ieuan Vychan, in an 
interminable genealogical succession. 

It is just such an vasis that the Diary of Peter Roberts presents 
to us. Nor has his Editor been slow in providing us with a few 
samples, which we could wish, however, to have been made on a 
somewhat larger scale. The pedigrees appended to the Preface 
might, perhaps, have been better utilised if added at the end of the 
volume, and if they had consisted rather of the main trunks, so to 
speak, of the genealogical trees of Flintshire and Denbighshire 
growth. Some of these, as the Noble Tribes of Marchweithian, 
Hedd Molwynog, and Ednyved Vychan, would be of native origin; 
others, as the Conways, the Cloughs, the Myddeltons, or the Salis- 
burys, have come of foreign, that is to say Saxon or Norman extrac- 
tion. The trunks ascertained, the ramifications would be distin- 
guished more readily. In saying thus much we are far from un- 
grateful for the mercies accorded to us; and the pedigrees of Teir- 
dan, Meriadog, Wickwar, Vaynol, and Voelas, afford very promising 
samples of what may be done in the fature. 

So interesting a volume must needs draw further attention from 
the public than falls within the scope of a first edition to supply, 
and we think that information about many of the places as well as 
persons alluded to in the body of the work may probably best be 
supplied by a running commentary of footnotes. Of the pedigrees 
here given, one of the most important, perhaps, next to that of the 
author of the Diary, is that of Ffoulkes of Meriadog, being drawn 
pereiy from the Diary itself, but supplemented and illustrated also 

y that of Randle Holme or Holmes (as the name is also written), 
the contemporary Deputy Herald of Chester, who commenced it 
from Marchweithian. It is continued by the Editor down to the 
last heiress, Elizabeth (daughter of Pierce Ffoulkes, who died in 
1717), who carried the estate to Dyffryn Aled by her marriage 
with Robert Wynne, derived from Marchudd, the grandfather of 
Diana Wynne, who brought the whole property by her marriage to 
Philip Yorke of Erddig, Esq., her second husband, and built the 
present mansion. 

Some facts, however, calculated to add to its interest and com- 
pleteness, and to give it, so to speak, artistic merit, are omitted. 
We are told, for instance, that Grace Holland of Carwedfynydd, the 
wife of Ffoulk ab Robert, who died in 1607, and widow of Thomas 
Salusbury, was a daughter of Piers Holland of Kinmel. Anne 
Lloyd, the wife of his son Piers Ffoulkes, daughter to Meredydd ab 
Tudor of Nantglyn, was descended from Trahaiarn of Castle Emlyn, 
head of one of the noble families of South Wales. Piers Ffoulkes, 
whose second wife, Magdalen, was daughter to Edward Wynne of 
Caerau, in Carwed Vynydd, had a first wife, ...... daughter to Tho- 
mas Buckley of Esclusham, near Wrexham, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress to ...... Brereton of Borasham, and 
relict of Lewis of Plas Is y Clawdd. Herein, however, lies a genea- 
logical puzzle. In the Brereton pedigree (Hist. Powys Fadog, iv, 
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p. 94) we find John Brereton of Esclusham, second son of Owen 
Brereton of Borasham, who had four daughters, coheirs, the first 
of whom was Elizabeth (0b. 1656), uxor Thomas Bulkeley of Coedon 
in Anglesey. The only family named as of Plas Is y Clawdd is 
that of Lloyd from Tudor Trevor (Jb., iv, p. 69), and in this the 
name of Lewis does not occur. 

This is by no means a solitary instance of confusion arising out 
of statements given in Randle Holme’s pedigrees ; often, by the way, 
enhanced by the difficulty of deciphering his handwriting, in a style 
of eccentric orthography, written with a stumpy quill on paper 
soaked by the ink. Take, for example, the first of the pedigrees in 
the Preface, that of Teirdan. Here we have John Holland, who 
died in. 1654, husband of Dowce White, who died in 1630, given as 
father of Humphrey Holland, who died in 1612, although, accord- 
ing to the Cwtta, married to Jane Humphreys of Bodlewithan in 
1630. 

A somewhat similar confusion occurs with regard to the Prices 
of Rhiwlas and Vaenol, as to which we cannot here enter into 
detail. A correct genealogy, however, having been kindly lent to 
us by a lady connected with the family of Holland by marriage, we 
print it here as an'example of the difficulties that beset the student 
in such matters. (See Table B in the Appendix.) 

Genealogy, with its sister science of heraldry, may, in a very real 
sense, be entitled handmaids of history, since the study of them aids 
very much in elucidating its mazes, and often furnishes a clue to 
the successful discovery of important events and the actors in 
them, which, without it, would have remained in obscurity ; and as 
history is concerned not only with lands and territories, but also 
with their owners, so one perfection of a genealogical table may be 
said to consist in tracing accurately not only the succession of per- 
sons from one generation to another, but also their connection with 
the land from which their power or their consequence was derived. 
In the pedigrees which the Editor has given us, he seems not in 
every case to have been equally successful in attaining this object. 
The family of Holland, indeed, and those of Wickwar, Cefn, and 
Plas Newydd, are traced back to a very early source ; but we are 
not told that those of Voelas and Vaenol are traceable equally with 
the latter to Marchweithian ; and the pedigrees of Gwerneigron, 
Bronyrhwylfa, and Pengwern, seem to contain little more than a 
compilation from the Cwtta itself. That of Gwerneigron begins 
with the name of Ieuan Griffith, and of Pengwern with Gruffydd ab 
Teuan. Can it be that the former family derived its descent from 
the latter, whose origin we find very copiously related in the newly 
published volume iv of the History of Powys Fadog ? where, indeed, 
much light is to be gained about families referred to in the Cwtta. 

On p. 99 we find that Ieuan Gruffydd’s father was the son of Lly- 
welyn, seventh in descent from Madoc Ddu of Copa’r Goleuni (now 
better known as Gop), in Flintshire; himself fourth in descent 
from Edwin ab Goronwy, Prince of Tegeingl. His coat was paly 
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of six, argent and sable; still borne by the house of Griffith of Garn, 
derived from Llywelyn Vychan, the younger brother of Ieuan, from 
whom the late Edward Griffith, Esq., was sixth in descent. Of the 
same stock were the Wynnes of Gop and the Edwardses of Glyn 
and Crogen Iddon in Glyn Ceiriog, and of Hendre Brys and Gallt y 
Celyn (through the Prices of Plas Iolyn) in Yspytty. Where 
Gruffydd ab Ieuan resided is, unfortunately, not stated ; but it was 
not at Copa’r Goleuni, that place having passed to his great-uncle 
Cynwric, the ancestor of the Wynnes. One of his sons, Edward, 
became possessed of Hendre Brys by his marriage with Anne 
Wynn, the heiress; and the other, of Pengwern, earried to him also 
by the heiress, his wife, Alice, daughter of Hugh, or, as others say, 
John ab Edward ab Howel of that place. 

So far, our curiosity to know who were the earliest proprietors of 
Pengwern is unsatisfied. But after Robert Griffith, who built the 
more modern Hall in 1636, who became its owner? We know 
that it subsequently passed by marriage to Sir Edward Lloyd, the 
first Baronet, second son of John Lloyd of Pontruffydd, Esq., and 
brother of Bell Lloyd, whose grandson, Sir Edward Pryce Lloyd 
(afterwards the first Lord Mostyn), succeeded him at Pengwern, in 
default of issue, although he was twice married. His first wife, the 
heiress of Pengwern, was named Anna Maria, who died in 1763, 
aged thirty-nine, and her father was Evan Lloyd of Pengwern. But 
at present we know not who Evan was, or from whom he inherited 
Pengwern, and so we are left to conjecture.! It is said that the last 
John Lloyd, Esq., of Wickwar and Havodunos, who died s. p. in 
1815, always spoke of Anna Maria as his cousin. Can it be that 
Pengwern had been carried to the Wickwar family by an heiress? 

. In the pedigree we find that Anne, sister of the last Robert Griffith, 

was wife of a John Lloyd of Wickwar, and that she had another 
sister, Mary. Can it be that they left a son, Evan Lloyd, and that 
he had an only daughter, named Anna Maria, who was the heiress 
in question P 

The intricacies which beset the relations between the families of 
Lloyd of Cefn, Lloyd of Wickwar, and Lloyd of Havodunos, have 
evolved our deepest sympathy witha the Editor, Canon Thomas, in 
his indefatigable endeavour to reduce them all to harmony; and he 
has succeeded so well in presenting us with what, on the whole, is a 
clear and intelligible view of them, -that the blame, if we were to 
take an ungracious and microscopical view of shortcomings, would 
only recoil upon ourselves. Were it not, indeed, for the unexpected 
light thrown upon a portion of it by the unexpected discovery, since 
its publication, of a genealogical table of the family, taken from the 
transcripts by the late indefatigable Joseph Morris, of the lost genea- 
logical writings of John Salisbury of Erbistock, fifteen folio volumes 
of which are extant at Wynnstay, we should have been disposed to 


1 Sir Edward Lloyd married, secondly, Amelia, daughter of Sir William 
Yonge, Bart., of Escot in Devonshire. (Mont. Coll., viii, p. 195.) He died 
in 1795. 
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accept Canon Thomas’ statements, supported as they aro by a 
herald of no Jess authority than Randle Holmes, as carrying, so far 
as they extend, at least with one exception, the greatest appearance 
of truth. The exception we refer to is that on p. xxx, as follows: 
‘Edward Lloyd, ‘Notary Public’, Proctor of Chester, d. 1615.” 
The son of “ Edward Lloyd the Proctor”, John Lloyd, who died in 
1650, is styled in Rowlands’ Diary (p. 248) as of Lianelwy; and 
“ Edward Lloyd, Notarie Publique, one of the Proctors of the Con- 
sistorie Court of Chester” (in the Cwtta, p. 56), as of “Tal y Bryn.’ 
in the marginal note, though described in the text as “son & heire 
app’ant of John Lloyd of Wickwer.” 

Edward Lloyd of Wickwar, who died in 1615, vitd patris (his 
father, John Lloyd of Wickwar, Recorder of Denbigh, died in 1618), 
is stated, probably in error, in Ancient and Modern Denbigh, to have 
been “ Registrar of the Court of High Commission”, as the Cwtta 
says nothing about it. But we learn from a comparison of the 
statements of Joseph Morris and the Cwtta that there were two 
Proctors of the name of Edward Lloyd. The Proctor in Llanelwy 
was the fourth son of David Lloyd ab Rhys ab David of Wickwar ; 
and John Lloyd of Vaenol, the Registrar of St. Asaph, was his 
eldest brother. This Edward died, at the age of ninety, in 1638-9, 
and was born, therefore, in 1548-9. (Cwtta, p. 184.) His eldest. 
son and heir, John Lloyd, according to Rowlands, was buried at 
St. Asaph, 9th January 1650-1. The other Proctor, Edward Lloyd, 
was son of John Lloyd, the Recorder of Denbigh, whose father was 
Ieuan ab Rhys ab David, great-uncle of the first Edward ; and the 
two Proctors were, therefore, second cousins. 

We learn from Mr. Joseph Morris that Edward Lloyd of Wick- 
war, the Proctor of Chester, had by his wife Dorothy, daughter of 
Edward Wynne of Astrad and Llwyn, besides a daughter who died 
in 1671, and a son John, who married Jane, daughter of Evan Lloyd 
of Cefn, two younger sons, Robert, who died s. p., at Naples, and 
David, described as “ of Tyrddin” (qu. Teirdan?). The latter mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Cornish, Alderman of Lon- 
don, beheaded 2 James II (1687), as to whose history further 
information would be interesting. By this lady he had a family of 
four sons and six daughters, none of whom left any issue. The 
eldest son, Edward, lived till Nov. 1776 ; and the second, Thomas, 
died at Fort Marborough, in Sumatra, in 1715, et. thirty-three. Of 
the daughters, Grace married John Chambres of Plas Chambres; 
and Susanna died in 1750, et. seventy-two. 

The family of Wickwar became united with that of Havod Unos 
by the marriage of Howel Lloyd of the former place with Phosbe, 
daughter of Hedd Lloyd of the latter. Their eldest son, John, mar- 
ried twice,—firstly, in 1751, Barbara Wynne, styled by Joseph Mor- 
ris of Plas Newydd. She was third daughter of Robert Wynne of 
Garthmeilio, Esq., by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Grif- 
fith of Plas Newydd, barrister-at-law, living 2nd July 1748. Her 
picture is still in the possession of a descendant of the family. It 
is a tradition in the family of the Griffiths of Garn that not later 
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than early in the seventeenth century an eldest son succeeded to 
Garn, while Plas Newydd was bequeathed to his younger brother. 
The latter was purchased, about 1780, by Mr. Heaton, who changed 
its name to Plas Heaton, by which it is now known. The only 
issue of this marriage, Hedd, died in infancy ; and Mr. Lloyd leav- 
ing none by his second wife, Susanna Whitehall of Broughton, the 
estate passed to the second brother, Howel Lloyd of Wickwar and 
Havod Unos, who died in January 1728-9. 

The pedigree is continued by Canon Thomas to the present day, 
but with considerable omissions, which we regret that the limits 
imposed upon us will not permit us fully to rectify. We will only 
add, therefore, that besides these brothers there was Hedd, who had 
several preferments, among them those of Bodfari, and ultimately 
Ysceiviog, and who married Margaret Wicksted of Whitchurch, 
Salop, by whom he had no issue. Another son, probably, was Hugh 
Lloyd, Vicar of Mold, who had by his wife Luce, of the family of 
Lloyd of Llanynys, a daughter, Catharine; but this we have been 
unable to verify. They had also two sisters,—Mary, who lived at 
Plas Coch, unmarried; and Ursula, married to Hugh Lloyd, Esq., 
of Berth in Llanbedr, whose son, John Lloyd (father of the late 
Edward Lloyd, Esq., of Rhagatt, for fifty years Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions for Merionethshire), was Chief Justice of the Caermarthen- 
shire circuit. By his wife Dorothy, who died in 1801, and was 
daughter of Benjamin Conway of Efenechtyd, some time Warden 
of Ruthin and Vicar of Northop, Howel Lloyd left (besides a son, 
John Lloyd, the last direct male descendant, called by his friends 
“The Philosopher”, who died unmarried in 1815; and a second 
son, Benjamin, who married his first cousin, Catharine, daughter of 
the Rev. John Potter of Badgeworth, by his wife Catharine, daughter 
of the above Rev. Benjamin Conway, and died s. p. in 1789) four 
daughters,—Mary Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John C. Conway of 
Soughton, whose son, the Rev. Benjamin Conway Conway, died 
unmarried on 17th May 1855 ;' Susanna and Phoebe, who lived at 
Soughton Hall, both of whom died unmarried ; and Dorothea, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Butler Clough, Rector of Denbigh. 

Those two maiden ladies bequeathed Wickwar, which came into 
their possession when Hafod Unos was sold by their nephew, the 
Rev. Thomas Clough, to Samuel Sandbach, Esq., in 1831, to their 
niece, Dorothy Catharine, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Clough, 
and wife of the late Richard Howard, D.D., Vicar of Llanrhaiadr, 
by whom it was again bequeathed to their son, the Rev. Richard 
Henry Howard, who resides there, and has just erected a new man- 
sion. These intricate intermarriages will be rendered clearer to the 
reader by the following Table (Table C in the Appendix). 

With the notice of the Wickwar family we must conclude our 
remarks on this interesting volume, although they might easily be 
extended to the elucidation of other entries in the Diaries, bearing 


1 Their only daughter, Susannah Benedicta, married Robert Howard, 
brother of the Rev. Richard Howard, D.D., a colonel in the army, 0. s. p. 
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on the history of most of the influential and important houses situ- 
ated in the counties adjacent to the locality of the compilers, and 
of others connected with them. It is to be hoped that the exhaustion 
of the present edition, which the adverse circumstances under which 
it has been prepared for publication has necessarily rendered, to 
some extent, incomplete, may warrant the issue of another contain- 
ing a fuller series of genealogical tables, and also (where less than 
these would suffice) a running commentary, in the shape of foot- 
notes, in explanation of the history of persons and places referred 
to in the text. Should this be deemed expedient, we would suggest, 
as more convenient for reference, that the tables of pedigrees be 
transferred from their present position in the Preface to an appen- 
dix at the end of the volume. Meantime, while awaiting the 
appearance of such an edition, we trust we may look for contribu- 
tions to this Journal, from time to time, of expositions of some of 
the least known, because hitherto unpublished, genealogies, the 
materials for which have been shown, in the case of the examples 
collected here by Canon Thomas, to be extant still in family records, 
in parish registers, on tombstones and monumental tablets, and 
last, not least, in the MSS. which lie forgotten, or opened seldom, 
save for the gratification of a passing and superficial curiosity, on 
the shelves of our public libraries, or buried in the muniment-rooms 
of many a country mansion. 





(A). HOLLAND OF WICKWAR. 


William Holland of Wickwar, eldest son, by his wife,=-Jane, d. of Edward 
Lowry Meredydd, of John Holland, fifth son of Piers | Wynne by his wife 
Holland of Kinmel (Cwitta, p. 57). He had Tyn y Pwll, | Emma, d. of Piers 
Camre, and other lands adjacent to Ffynnon Vair (St. | Puleston of Angles- 
Mary’s Well), in the township of Wickwar and parish | ey. (Harl. MSS. 
of St. Asaph. Coroner for Denbighshire. (Cwitta, p. 103.) | 1969.) Descended 
Ob. 1650, et. seventy-three from Edwin of 
Tegeingl 








| 2nd son | 1624 | 
Ffoulke, v.16138 David Holland,=-Mary Price, only d. of | Anne, b. 1609 
(Cwtta, p. 41) b. 1603 ‘| Rees Owen, al, R’s ab (Cwtta, p. 13) 
| John Owen of Meriadoc 





William trottana, b. 1630 Robert tottena,= 
b. 1632, d. 1688 | 





| | 
Roger == Willlam = Mary Holland=-John ha =-Huw Piers 
Holland Holland, Hum- Holland 
ob. 1719 phreys 


Anne=J. Leatherbarrow Anne Hum-=-John Ehzabeth=-John 
phreys Parry Piers 
of Plasau Cwm of 
Hen- 
llan 
Susannah Parry + Hugh Pierce of 
Meriadog, great-grandfather of Hugh Pierce now of Leamington. 
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REVIEW. 


(D.) HANMER OF LLANEURGAIN. 


Davydd ab Ithel Vychan of Northop, ab Cynwric ab Rodpert ab Iorwerth ab 
Rhirid ab Madoc ab Ednowain Bendew 
=-Angharad, d. and h. of Cynric Vychan ab Cynric ab Ieuan (or Madoc) of 
Wepre 
Howel 
==Ellen, d. of Jenkyn Young (or Goch) of Llanerch Bora 


Sir Richard, called Hanmer because he dwelt there, Vicar of Llaneurgain 


Cynric Hanmer of Caervallwch 
==Elizabeth, d. of Piers, Archdeacon Conway 


Piers Hanmer 
=-Angharad, d. of John Griffith ab Sir Hugh ab Einion of Halkyn, descended 
| from Rhirid Flaidd 
Cynric Hanmer 
==Mary, d. of Owen (or John) Brereton of Borasham, descended from Wm. 
de Brereton, lord of Brereton, co. Pal. of Chester. Arg., two bars sa. 


Piers (or Peter) of Caervallwch 
==Catherine, d. of Arthur Bulkeley of Coedon in Anglesey; sepult. 8th 
Nov. 1644. (Cwtta, p. 214) 





Raward Hanmer John Hanmer! of Caervallwch Elizabeth (1689) 
=... ad of =-Catharine, d. of Cornelius — Peter Ellis of 
John Conway Manley of Erbistog Northop 
of Soughton (Cwita, p. 188) 





Catharine, heir § Arthur Hanmer, with Judge Manley, in-1677 
=John Conway of Soughton. 
H. W. Luovyp. 





1 See note in Table C. But the pedigree here seems involved in inextric- 
able confusion as it stands, as the name of John Conway appears only as 
the grandfather of the heiress, and that of Piers Conway is not found in it 
at all. The Youngs of Croxton were descended from Iorworth Voel and 
Tudor Trevor. (Hist. P. V., ii, 385.) Edward Dymock of Penley is there said 
to have married, for his first of four wives, Catharine, daughter of Richard 
Conway. (Ibid., iii, 394.) The explanation may be that there were two 
families of the name, one of Soughton Uchaf, and the other of Soughton Isaf, 
Upper and Lower Soughton, 











